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Investment Service 


for Banks 


"ae Bond Department of the Illinois Merchants 

Trust Company is organized to give trained 
counsel and complete service in all matters per- 
taining to bonds. Banks and Investment Houses 
located anywhere in the country may, without 
obligation, look to us for suggestions as to the 
most desirable current investments, for the dis- 
posal of bonds they now own, for information 
relative to issues in which they are interested, or 
for any other service which our long experience 
and complete facilities enable us to render. 


Capital and Surplus - Forty-Five Million Dollars 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS 
TRUST COMPANY 


cA consolidation of the Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, 
The Merchants Loan & Trust Company and 
The Corn Exchange National Bank 


LA SALLE, JACKSON, CLARK AND QUINCY STREETS - CHICAGO 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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S ecurity increases 
as time goes on 


A RAILROAD is thrown into bank- 
ruptcy. The bonds long considered 
gilt-edged are worthless. A nation 
repudiates its obligations and 
thousands of investors suffer... . 
Supposedly sound investments are 
wiped out by uncontrollable cir- 
cumstances. 

However, there is one invest- 
ment that is unaffected by the ac- 
tions of foreign governments, that 
does not depend on the prosperity 
of one industry, that offers safety 
which increases with time—the 
first mortgage real estate bond, 
underwritten by a reputable house 
equipped with the experience and 
personnel to issue this highly spe- 
cialized type of security. 

The building—an apartment, 
office or hotel structure—which is 
the security for the bond issue, 
continues to earn a fair income 
over a long period of years. These 
earnings pay interest and provide 


funds for the retirement of the 
bonds as they mature. And the 
building remains as security for 
the outstanding bonds. The mort- 
gage is not released until the last 
bond is retired. 


Miller Bonds have these fea- 
tures: Interest up to 7 per cent. 
. . . The guarantee clause ... 
Normal federal income tax re- 
funded. . . . Various state taxes 
refunded or paid. 


Real estate bonds offer safety 
and a liberal income. But they 
should always be purchased from 
houses of the conservative type 
whose success is founded on the 
fact that: ““No investor has ever 
lost nor ever will lose a dollar 
in our first mortgage real estate 
bonds.” G. L. Miller & Co., In- 
corporated, 30 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. Offices and rep- 
resentatives in principal cities. 


Send for Booklet B-50\ 


"NO INVESTOR EVER LOST 


A DOLLAR 


IN MILLER 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 





Readers will confer @ favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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Bank Vaults—like fortresses—should be built 
~ to resist all forms of attack. 


Independent tests—conducted by leading test- 
ing laboratories and technical institutions— 
have proven that DONSTEEL Vault Doors 
will resist burglarious attacks by torch, ex- 
plosive or drill. 


No known metals are comparable to DON- 
STEEL in this respect. 


Sold only by 


THE MOSLER SAFE CO. 


DEPT. B, HAMILTON, OHIO 


— Branches in All Principal Cities 











Readers will confer @ favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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St Everything 


HYP the Name Implies 


“FIRST” 


-in Capital and Surplus 


NATIONAL “>> 
BANK “*!= 


~in Service 















ThereAreManyThings St. Louis’ | 
Largest Bank Can Do For You! 










Broadway—Locust—Olive 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertiser. 
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United States World Banker 


21,000,000,000 is the enormous amount of American wealth 
invested in foreign governments and foreign enterprise. 


Sound business reasons have urged this finance abroad, 
sound business will realize it is our duty to protect these 
investments of American citizens. : 


World-wide investment produces world-wide political con- 
sequences. Interests in many lands demand international 
law and welfare as already established and functioning 
through the League of Nations and the World Court. 


Do you know what the League of Nations and the World 
Court have already accomplished in five years to stop wars, 
to establish international law and welfare P 


Do you realize the entire annual cost of the League of Na- 
tions averages only the cost of two hours of war to the 
United States in 1918? 


Learn the Facts 


The League of Nations Non-Partisan Association, Inc., through 
its correspondent at Geneva and broad publicity chan- 
nels is publishing information of vital importance to 
every banker. 


Send for the League of Nations News, World Court issue. 
It contains articles by John H. Clarke and George W. 
Wickersham. It will be forwarded free of charge. 


JOHN H. CLARKE, President Kindly forward World Court Issue, League of 
GEORGE W. WICKERSHAM, President Board of Directors Nations News. 


MRS. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, Vice President Board of Directors 
CHARLES H. STRONG, Vice President Board of Directors 
HAMILTON HOLT, Chairman Finance Committee 

CHARLES C. BAUER, Executive Director pO ee eee See ee 


bE ERE | MSA MEET tt 


The League of Nations Non-Partisan Association, Inc. 
6 East 39th Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 








BANKERS * ‘ 

SERVICE ‘\ 

CORPORATION N 
‘\ 


19-21 Warren Street ™ 
New York City ‘ 


Without charge or obligation 
send us details, samples and price® 


of your “ Loanable Balance Series." 
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The Right Kind of 
Advertising Does 


Cut Banking Costs 


Take, for example, our Loanable Balance 
Series for checking depositors, described by 
Eliot H. Thomson of the Washington Loan 
and Trust Company as ‘‘the most profitable 
use of direct mail within my experience.” 

This series will not only increase business 
for your bank, but actually cut the cost of 
handling business you now have. 


1. It gets increased average unnecessary in most cases 


balances because it does 
more than tell the customer 
what to do,—it makes him 
want to do it and tells him 
how to do it. 


It builds up other depart- 
ments, not at the expense of 
the checking department, 
but at a profit to that de- 
partment. 


3. It makes a service charge 


and unobjectionable in all 
cases. 


It utilizes a list already cre- 
ated, costs no postage, adds 
no clerical effort, requires 
no executive supervision. 


By concentrating on the 
bank’s livest prospect list, 
it makes economies of ad- 
vertising expense possible 
in several directions. 


Let us submit this and other services to you by 
mail or in person, whichever you say. 


BANKERS SERVICE 
(CORPORATION 


19 and 21 Warren Street, New York 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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MEETING 6% COMPETITION WITH 
INVESTMENT SAVINGS 


How a Wisconsin bank is stopping 
the savings leaks by a definite plan 
which also stimulates bond sales 


By KENNETH E. OLSON 


New Business Manager, Commercial National Bank, Madison, Wisconsin 


OULD you be content to work 

for $3.00 a day when you could 
get $6.00? Then why leave your money 
in the bank at three per cent when you 
ean earn six per cent here?” 

This advertisment is typical of the 
kind of competition which many banks 
are meeting from building and loan and 
other investment organizations, and one 
ean hardly blame the public for not 
falling all over themselves to deposit 
their savings with the banks at three 
per cent when our competitors are of- 
fering six per cent. Yet for a bank to 
pay the higher rate on straight savings 
would be ruinous. 

It was in analyzing our savings depart- 
ment in the preparation of mailing lists 
for the development of smaller accounts 
that we discovered how serious were the 
inroads this six per cent competition 
was making. Account after account would 
show a steady growth with regular de- 
posits up to the $100 or $500 mark. 
Then—bang! Out they would go, and 
the following month they would start 
building all over again. It took no long 
reach of the imagination to figure out 
the situation. 


Cross-checking with the bond depart- 
ment, we found that a few of these 
people were buying securities through 
the bank, but by far the larger number 
Were not accounted for. Savings tellers 
then began to make guarded inquiries 
among customers who came in to make 
large withdrawals. Most of them were 
reluctant to say anything but several 
admitted readily that they were with- 
drawing to invest at a higher rate of 
interest. 


So, we decided to meet our competi- 
tion on its own ground. We couldn’t 
offer six per cent on regular savings 
but we did have at hand in the Partial 
Payment Plan for buying bonds, a 
medium which we felt could be used to 
attract those preferring a larger in- 
terest return. 

We had to create for the plan, how- 
ever, an attractive package in order to 
make it appeal to the public. Since 
opening the bond department we had 
advertised the partial payment plan 
and had seeured considerable business, 
but it did not seem to have a popular 


re problem of meeting 
building and loan compe- 
tition is uppermost in the 
minds of bankers at the pres- 
ent time, and the accom- 
panying article by Mr. Olson 
should offer many helpful 
suggestions. 

The methods outlined here 
are not only productive of 
new business for the savings, ° 
bond, and safe deposit depart- 
ments, but they enable the 
bank to go before the public 
with a plan “attractively 
packaged” to appeal to those 
depositors seeking greater 
returns on their savings. 

Read also the article on 
page 74 entitled “Another 
Plan Combats 6% Competi- 
tion.” 








enough appeal. Many people distrusted 
bonds and felt that it meant tying up 
their money out of reach, while others 
disliked the idea of signing a note or 
obligating themselves in any way. 

To get away from these objections 
and to popularize the plan we devised 
what we called the “Savings Investment 
Account,” and announced it as a new 
kind of savings account offering an op- 
portunity to double the interest. 

A special passbook was provided and 
we explained that the Savings Investment 
Account differed from the ordinary 
savings account in that it offered a 
definite plan for getting ahead. In- 
stead of saving in a hit-or-miss fashion, 
a goal was established for each account 
in the form of good security paying 
from five to six per cent interest. Cus-* 
tomers were permitted to fix their own 
goal—#100, $500, $1000 or whatever 
they wished—and the manager of the 
bond department helped each depositor 
to select a good security. 

Then, instead of a note we devised 
what we called a Savings Investment 
Account Agreement, printed on a regu- 
lar 3x5 card which the customer signed 
and which also served as the customer’s 
signature ecard. The agreement read as 
follows: 


“T hereby agree to purchase from the 
Commercial National Bank, Madison, 
Wis., on my investment savings ac- 
ORGIES Ss cc ccie se cdescaunseenevcayess 
GG Ruse caves Interest Dates.......... : 
Poe Bee 8s plus accrued interest at 
date of final payment. 

“As an initial payment I agree to 
deposit at least 10 per cent of the par 





10 





value of the above securities, the bal- 
ance of the purchase price to be paid 
at my convenience, provided only that 
not more than 60 days shall elapse be- 
tween payments and that the transac- 
tion shall be closed within one vear from 
date of purchase. 

“There shall be credited to my account 
interest on all my deposits at the coupon 
rate of interest on the above security 
from my initial deposit to the date of 
final payment. 

“Should I wish to withdraw the money 
I have invested prior to completing pay- 
ments as agreed, The Commercial Na- 
tional Bank shall sell said securities for 
me and return my share of the pro- 
ceeds with all interest credited. It is 
understood and agreed that no with- 
drawals shall be made on this account 
except on sale of securities as above 
agreed. 

“Title to said securities shall remain 
in you till all payments hereunder shall 
have been made. Thereupon, on the 
signing of the receipt on the reverse of 
this card, you shall deliver said seeuri- 
ties to me.” 


DE NNEES 25565 cb Seek eAsesGs emee hs 
Purehaser 
a ear ee eee 


Tt will be seen that the security which 
we put up as a goal for each account 
remained the property of the bank until 
the customer’s deposits equalled the pur- 
chase price of the bond plus accrued 
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interest to date of final payment. In 
this way, the bank clipped the coupons 
as they came due and earned the coupon 
rate on the face value of the bond while 
it paid the customer the same rate only 
on his actual deposits as they aeceumu- 
lated. 

While withdrawals were not per- 
mitted under the agreement, it did not 
tie up the customer’s money absolutely 
out of reach, because we agreed to 
market his seeurity and return the 
amount of his deposits in case he had 
to have the money. This clause also pro- 
tected the bank, as it permitted us to 
resell the bond. As a further encour- 
agement, we also promised to market 
the bond on completion of his payments 
in ease he should prefer cash at that 
time. 

An initial deposit of ten per cent of 
the par value of the security was re- 
quired, but after that considerable lee- 
way was given, the only requirement 
being that a deposit be made at least 
once every sixty days and that the en- 
tire transaction be completed within one 
vear of date of purchase. 

As it actually worked out, this clause 
was decidedly to the bank’s advantage, 
because instead of feeling that they had 
only to pay a certain amount each month 
the customers realized they could de- 
posit weekly and as much as they could 
spare. As a result many succeeded in 
reaching their goals in two or three 
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More Interest 
With Safety 
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A Definite 
Plan for 
Getting 
Ahead } A 






How the 6 per cent feature was 

stressed through local news- 

paper ads. These, together with 

the window displays and direct 

mail, successfully introduced 
the plan. 


A New Plan to Double the Earning 
Power of Your Dollars 


How Can I Earn 67 


Without Tying Up My Money? 


Double Your Pay! 


new Savings Investment Account makes it possible for 
you to double the earning power of your dollars on a 
definite plan for Getting Ahead. 


It’s just lke an ordinary Savings 
Account except that we put up a 
geal for you in the form of a high 
grade eecurity. Your depesits 
draw the coupon rate of interest 
| from the start. 


And when your deposits equal the 
purchase price of tRe security it 
becomes yours or yoo can turn It 
im te ws for cash. 


You, too, can b=e an extra income every month which 
in time will grow and DOUBLE YOUR PAY if you'll 
Open your Savings Investment Account Now at 


The Commercial National Bank 





























HY keep your dollars working at 3% when they can 
just as easily earn 6% with absolute safety? Our 












And as long as you bold it that se 
curity will pay you its interest 
coupon every six months—an in- 
come indepredent of your salary. 









Many of our customers have filled 
im the entire year with “coupon 
months” and so have a separate 
income coming te them every 
month. 















State Street at the Square 





months instead of a year and _ they 
started right in again building toward 
a new goal. 

The plan was announced in a series 
of advertisements in both local papers. 
“Earn 6 per cent on Your Savings—a 
New Plan to Double the Earning Power 
of Your Dollars,” read the headline of 
the opening announcement. “Double 
Your Pay,” “You'll Get Ahead Faster 
the Savings Investment Way,” “Some- 
thing to Shoot at and 6 per cent In- 
terest While You’re Shooting,” “How 
You Can Earn 6 per cent Without Tying 
Up Your Money’—these were other 
headlines that followed in rapid  sue- 
cession. 

Simultaneously window and _ lobby 
posters, window displays and a huge 
painted poster over the main entrance 
of the bank announced the new plan. 
A series of folders had also been pre- 
pared and every teller and officer was 
supplied with a sufficient quantity to 
place a folder in the hands of every 
person who came into the bank. The 
officers’ secretaries were instructed to 
place a folder in every letter that went 
out of the bank to local people, and the 
hbookkeepers to place folders with every 
statement. 

Perhaps the medium that brought us 
most inquiries was the window display 
prepared to tie up with the newspaper 
advertisement, “Something to Shoot At.” 
A cut-out figure of an archer was shown 
putting his Savings Arrow to the cord 
of his bow which was fashioned in the 
form of a larger “6” with the per cent 
sign coming down as the cord. On the 
large target at the other side of the 
window were pictures of automobiles, 
homes, pianos, radio sets, vacation 
scenes—goals that any customer might 
wish to shoot at. The center poster was 
headed, “A Six Per Cent Bow will Shoot 
Your Arrow More Quickly to Your 
Mark,” and it went on to explain the 
Savings Investment Account. 


The opening announcement was made 
in the Sunday papers and on Monday 
business began to come in. The “six 
per cent stuff” secured interested at- 
tention at once. People were curious 
to know what it was all about. The 
bond department was swamped with in- 
quiries and other officers had to take 
a hand in helping to explain the new 
plan. The tellers also had been coached 
and they were able to handle many of 
the inquiries at their windows. It was 
a new idea and it required explana 
tion. Many were suspicious at first that 
there might be “a nigger in the wood- 
pile.” Others had to be sold on the 
idea of investing in bonds in the first 
place, but it gave us an opportunity 
talk good bonds to scores of new people 


When the customer had been sold o 
the plan and expressed his desire # 
open a Savings Investment Account, he 
was introduced to the manager of the 
bond department who helped him selet 
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a good security, and then entered the 
necessary information on a memoran- 
dum and passed it on to the savings 
department. Here, at a special win- 
dow, the new account was _ properly 
opened. The teller had the customer 
sign the agreement eard and then re- 
corded in the pass book the full data 
regarding the security purchased and 
the initial payment as the customer's 
first deposit. 

Of course, the bank did not sell every 
prospect, but when the first day’s busi- 
ness was over, 23 new Savings Invest- 
ment Accounts had been opened. The 
days that followed brought an increas- 
ing number and when the first week of 
the eampaign closed, the bond depart- 
ment reported the largest week’s busi- 
ness in its history. 

All Savings Investment Accounts are 
carried as special deposits and under 
special serial numbers, and a_ section 
of the last savings ledger is set aside 
for them. Deposits are accepted and Above, the special passbook used for the savings investment account. Below, the agreement 
entered on these accounts in regular signed by the customer at the time of the initial deposit. 
form up to the time when the customer 
is ready to make his final payment. remaining, which he then settles for in merely as feeders for building and loan 
Then the pass book is sent immediately the final payment. and other investments, and in this way 
to the bond department where, in the The customer then receives his bond, we are slowly but surely stopping the 
space reserved for the final statement, his receipt is taken, the pass book can- leaks and turning that business into 
the aecrued interest on the bond to date celled and turned in, and the transae- our own bond department.’ It is profit- 
is added to the purchase price to give tion completed. able also for the point or two we can 
the total amount due. Interest is then Another drive for this class of ac- take each time we.sell a bond, as the 
computed on the customer’s deposits at counts will probably be made at an return is larger than the bank ean se- 
the coupon rate and added to show the early date because we feel that we have cure by carrying the ordinary savings 
total credits. These are then subtracted been able to interest those savers who account for twelve months and taking 
from the total due to show the balance formerly used their savings accounts the narrow margin of profit available. 


SAVINGS INVES’ SENT ACCOUNT 
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PUTTING THE PERSONAL TOUCH INTO 
INTER-BANK RELATIONS 


Above all, country bankers want personal 
interest in their problems and business, and 
definite offers of help from city institutions 











By JOHN T. BARTLETT 






ENDING off every night a bunch of coupled with definite offers of help. of currency, which was then on the way 
items, and receiving every morning ‘To a surprsing extent, many city banks awaiting the banker's orders. 
a stereotyped advice of credit, can are appreciating this and acting on it. About ten o’elock, a second city bank 
become for a country bank a cut and For example, a country banker on the interested in obtaining that country 
dried procedure. The city bank with Pacifie Coast had recently bought his account arrived personally on the scene, 
whom dealings are had regularly can bank, and intended, as various city banks _in the shape of one of the officers. He 
thus become to the country institution learned, to open a second city account. stepped out, and asked the country 
4 mighty impersonal proposition. The matter dragged along for a number _ banker to look into the back seat of the 
While there is abundant opportunity of months. Then, one night a disas- automobile. Loaded there was a com- 
for improvement in relations between  trous fire totally destroyed the building plete equipment for a country bank to 
correspondent banks, there has been a in which the bank was located. The start business—deposit tags, blank 
istines movement toward humanizing walls fell in on the bank vault, and when forms, drafts—practically everything a 
tations. The personal touch is more morning dawned, the bank’s adding country bank would need, including a 




















ind more being appreciated at its real machine, typewriter, and a few similar coin changer and a day’s supply of eur- 
value by the city bank—both in securing articles were in the street. reney. 

new country accounts, and in holding At eight-thirty, that morning, one of Quickly, a temporary counter was in- 
those already on the books. the city bankers telephoned the country _ stalled, and the bank was doing business. 


What the country banker appreciates banker expressing sympathy and offer- One of the banker's first official acts 
tbove everything else is personal in- ing assistance. In fact, his bank had was to open a city account with the 
lest in his business and problems, caught an early train with a shipment (Continued on page 38) 








WHAT A SURVEY REVEALED ON 
PROFIT-SHARING PLANS 


Study of systems in use over period of years 
shows interesting results and points way to more 
practical methods of compensating employes 


N innovation cannot be successfully 
studied until it has been tested 
over a period of years. During the war 
the scarcity of satisfactory employes 
for banking institutions and the ab- 
normally high cost of living led to the 
establishment of various bonus systems, 
but with the return to comparatively 
normal times, banking houses were 
forced to abolish this method of pay- 
ment. <A large number of them sub- 
stituted some sort of profit-sharing sys- 
tem and these systems have now been 
operating for a few years. A study of 
their effect upon the personnel of thirty- 
one banks discloses a general satisfac- 
tion with profit-sharing and a resulting 
effective co-operation among employes. 
Profit sharing has been adopted by 
bank and other financial institutions to 
promote the loyalty and co-operation of 
the working force. It is felt that if 
an employe is to render the highest 
form of service he should be made to 
feel that he has a vital interest in the 
success of the business. 

The extra compensation is dependent 
upon the profits which the bank makes, 
and these profits in turn depend to a 
considerable extent upon the efforts 
which employes make to economize, do 
work well, retain the bank’s patronage, 
and secure new business for it. 

Profit sharing plans may be classified 
into two groups—non-contributory and 
contributory—according to whether the 
distribution of profits is independent of 
contributions by the employes to a sav- 
ings or provident fund. 

Under the non-contributory plans the 
distribution is not dependent upon em- 
ploye contributions, and 24 of the 31 
banks dealt with in this article main- 
tain non-contributory systems. We shall, 
therefore, examine first the various plans 
of this class which are in practical 
operation. 

In the majority of these cases all 
employes and officers are eligible to 
share in the fund provided for profit 
sharing if they possess certain length 
of service qualifications, although some 
banks exclude from participation those 
employes who are not directly connected 
with the banking functions of the in- 
stitution, and also all executive officers. 

The length of service required for 
them to participate ranges from two 
months to one year, the latter being the 
common requirement. 
plans simply state that the participant 
must be employed on a certain date and 
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A number of - 


By JOHN ATWOOD 


these make no mention of previous 
length of service. Thus a New York 
bank which distributes its profit sharing 
fund shortly after January 1, requires 
that employes must have been in service 
on December 15 of the preceding year. 
Another New York bank distributes 
profits to employes who are in its serv- 
ice on December 31 of the year in which 
the profits were earned but requires that 
participants must be in its employ on 
March 15, June 15, Setember 15 and 
December 25 of the succeeding year. 
The service requirements of the latter 
plan are, of course, much more exacting. 

An eastern bank which has length of 
service qualifications similar to those 
just outlined states that its profit shar- 
ing fund is to be regarded as “an addi- 
tional salary to those who shall faith- 
fully have performed their duties in the 
year during which the profits were 
earned and shall continue in the em- 
ploy of the bank for the ensuring full 
year.” If an employe is dismissed or 
resigns his position any time during the 
year following, he is entitled to receive 
only such portion of the profits as shall 
actually have been distributed up to the 
time he leaves the bank’s employ. 

The profits to be distributed among 
participants of a non-contributory fund 
are determined either by payment of the 
same dividend rate on the wages as that 
paid stockholders, or by setting aside a 
certain percentage of the net profits 


ye accompanying article 
by Mr. Atwood presents 
the results of asurvey recently 
made among a number of 
banks operating bonus and 
profit-sharing plans. 

The merits of profit-sharing 
as a means of increasing 


loyalty and co-operation 
among employes has been a 
subject of much discussion in 
recent years. 


Banks have 
been known to adopt one plan 
or another only to discontinue 
it because it was felt that 
results were not forthcoming. 
On the other hand, and in the 
majority, are the instances 
wherein a well thought out 
plan is highly beneficial. 

Mr. Atwood presents both 
sides of the question in an in- 
teresting, informative manner. 





either before or after dividends have 
been paid. Four of the 24 non-contribn- 
tory plans studied distribute profits on 
the basis of the same rate of dividend 
as that received by stockholders on their 
holdings. 

The common method of determining 
the size of the profit sharing fund is to 
set aside a certain percentage of the 
annual net profits after the deduction 
of dividends and certain capital charges. 

The plan of a Pittsburgh trust con- 
pany provides that from the net profits 
of the year there shall be deducted an 
amount equal to 7 per cent of the capi- 
tal, surplus and undivided profits as of 
the first day of January of the current 
year. After making the above deductions, 
15 per cent of the residue of the ne 
profits is appropriated as the share in 
which the employes are to participate. 

Several plans make specific mention 
of the deductions to be made from the 
year’s profits before the fund is estab- 
lished. For example, one New York 
bank deducts from the profits of opera- 
tions of the year, exclusive of profits or 
losses of investment account, the follow. 
ing items: 

1. Expenses, including salary. 

2. Interest on deposits. 

3. Taxes paid and estimated. 

4. Extra compensation to employes. 

5. Allowance for losses. 

6. 6 per cent of the capital, surplus 
and undivided profits. Twenty-five per 
cent of the remainder is taken to form 
the profit sharing fund. 

Under the plan of a New York trust 
company, two funds are provided for. 
Three and one-half per cent of the ne 
earnings each year are reserved, and 
the net earnings are defined as “so much 
of the gross earnings, receipts and 
credits of the company’s business for 
the year as shall remain after deducting 
all expenses incurred in the conduet of 
the business, as entered upon the books 
of the company for the year, but before 
payment of dividends.” After this de 
duction has been made, and also # 
amount equal to 10 per cent of th 
capital, surplus and undivided profit 
of the company, the second fund ® 
established, which is one-fifth of the 1# 
earnings as so reduced. 

The object of this dual fund, ® 
stated by the company, is to provié 
through the first fund a fairly unifow 
payment of additional compensatié 
even when the officers may rece 
nothing in addition to their salary 
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and through the second fund, an in- 
ereased share in the prosperity of the 
company. 

In eleven plans the individual’s share 
is graded according to the combination 
of the salary and length of service. A 
California bank distributes half the 
employe’s share of the profits in the 
proportion that his monthly salary 
pears to the total of the monthly salaries 
of all the participants, and half in such 
proportion as the individual’s monthly 
salary multiplied by years of service 
bears to the total for all participants. 

A plan in which the amount of the 
employe’s share is dependent upon his 
eficiency as well as his salary and 
length of service, is that of another New 
York trust company. Certain standards 
of excellence are set up and the indi- 
vidual’s profits depend on the extent 
to which he attains those standards. 
This method may be best explained by 
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an illustration. “A,” who receives a 
salary of $2,000 per year and has been 
with the company four years, has been 
punctual in his attendance for eight 
months of the year and during that time 
was absent but one day. His share of 
the profits would be caleulated as 
follows: 


Salary received ......... 2000 units 
Add 21% per cent for each . 
of four years’ length of 
CD nn Ss xsncwasss 


Add two per cent for each 
of eight months’ pune- 
Cs ctcscclaantecs 


Add 15 per cent for ab- 
sence of but one day ac- 
cording to the following 
schedule: 
No absence ...20 per cent 
1 day’s absence 15 per cent - 
2 days’ absence 10 per cent 


200 units 


320 units 
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3 days’ absence 5 per cent 
4 days’ absence 0 per cent 300 units 





URGES bh cna ciecadace as 2820 units 


If the total units (dollars) of all em- 
ployes is 350,000, then “A’s” share 
2820 
is ————— 
350,000 


In the non-contributory plans cov- 
ered in this survey the profits are dis- 
tributed in cash, with but one exception. 
The Union Savings Bank and Trust 
Company of Cincinnati originally paid 
employes in cash, but later abandoned 
this method because it was found to be 
more practicable for the company “to 
take charge of the accumulation of this 
fund, investing it or allowing as large 
a rate of interest as possible to be com- 
pounded, and permitting employes to 
withdraw their portion only when it is 

(Continued on page 39) 


MR. CUSTOMER MERITS 75% OF 
DEVELOPMENT EFFORT 


Everything possible should be done for 
him from opening of account until closed, 






HO is the banker’s new business 
prospect? 

It is Mr. Customer, his family and 
friends. In fact, he is so important to 
the future growth of the bank’s busi- 
ness as to be worth 75 per cent of the 
development effort. 

If you have not already proven this to 
your own satisfaction, analyze the 
reasons for the opening of new accounts 
and this analysis will tell the story. If 
it does not prove the above statement, 
the bank is decidedly abnormal. 

A simple tabulation may be made in 
the new business department showing 
two classes of accounts. First, those 
opened through direct contacts with di- 
rectors, officers, clerks or present cus- 
tomers; and second, those without con- 
tact, or accounts secured through general 
reputation of the bank or because of 
an element of convenience or other in- 
definite thing. 

The new account desk is, of course, the 
key to the situation and the information 
desired can be obtained there where all 
commere‘al banking relationships are 
started; and if the incumbent of the 
job is alive to the possibilities of the 
situation he will uncover information 
eneerning a lot of new business as well. 

When the formality of taking sig- 
natures, references and other relating in- 
formation has been completed, there is 
ample material provided the new account 


and team work promoted among officers 


By ERNEST H. MOORE 


Asst. Vice-Pres., National Shawmut Bank, Boston 


man for the start of a conversation as 
to the customer’s business, associations 
and reason for coming to the bank. This 
information can be acquired and should 
be tabulated for the permanent records 
and followed up. 

The object of the analysis, of course, 
is to determine the most productive 
method of enlarging the bank’s business, 
and since it is the desire of every far- 
sighted banker to sell all of his income- 
producing services, there remains only 
the determination of the line of develop- 
ment. 

If it is proven that 75 per cent of 
the new business received is direetly or 
indirectly traceable to customer and 
inside affiliations, it is not hard to agree 
that everything possible must be done 
for the customer from the opening of 
the account until it is closed, and team 
work promoted between officers and 
clerks. Moreover, through them is found 
the primary and easiest sales field. 

If it is not proven, development of 
cordial relationships with customers 
should start immediately, and the staff 
educated so that every relationship 
established will be a permanent and 
productive one. 

We must recognize the fact that the 
eustomer chooses the bank because of 
certain things it is able to perform, and 
that the bank is not picked because the 
iron bars on the windows are larger than 





on other banks or because the vault 
where the cash is kept is stronger. 
Banks sell ‘and keep sold only by the 
usefulness of their service. 

Money relationships are probably the 
most intimate of all and most guarded, 
so confidence must be established if both 
parties are to profit—the customer 
through learning the services applicable 
to his needs, and the bank through the 
rendering of those services. By provid- 
ing the customer with a convenient place 
to converse about his business at the ~ 
opening of the bank account, opportu- 
nity is provided for securing this close 
information which is so desirable and 
which points to the suggestions to be 
given and services to be advanced. 

If the officer or new account clerk has 
judgment, a tongue and good ears, he 
will start a conversation at a time when 
the new customer is most interested in 
his new connection, and it is up to that 
officer or clerk to make the most of his 
opportunity and, more important, per- 
haps, not disappoint the new customer 
who is consciously or unconsciously 
estimating the degree of interest shown 
in himself. 

If some one sells my wife a vacuum 
cleaner by telling her it is mechanically 
perfect, self-cleaning and oiling, ete., 
she may be impressed; but if the sales- 
man deseribes and demonstrates its use- 

(Continued on page 41) 








Christmas streamers, trees decorated with bonds, passbooks, etc., a well set-up fireplace, or a combination of these may be used to add a touch of 


Christmas to the bank lobby. 


When attractive Christmas window displays are u 


the holiday spirit. 


to draw people into the bank, the interior should also radiate 


CHRISTMAS DISPLAYS FOR THE 
WINDOWS AND LOBBY 


This is the season for the frosted cotton 
batting and Santa Claus cut-outs—How to 
use them effectively to stimulate saving 


a are fast realizing that 
they must enter into the spirit of 
Christmas in more ways than one if 
new savings accounts are to be opened 
and the business of other departments 
increased at a time when the people are 
intent upon spending and withdrawing 
money rather than saving- it. And 
display-craft according to the facilities 
at the bank’s command is being used 
more and more to accomplish this pur- 
pose. 

The psychology of Christmas 
chandising is not to make people count 
their dollars and cents as at other 
seasons of the year but to make it an 
actual pleasure to spend their hard 
earned money—and this with care-free 
indifference as to the future. 


mer- 


Just how does this fit in with holiday 
savings? Many people know that they 
would not have so much to spend if it 
were not for the thrift habit fostered 
by the banks. Many others who have 
not saved through the Christmas Club 
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‘of the word. 


By ERNEST A. DENCH 


plan may be impressed favorably by the 
experience of their friends and by re- 
minders placed before them by the 
banks. 

So, this is the bank’s “cue” to sell 
them an enjoyable Christmas—probably 
the best ever—instead of a plan of 
saving so much a week. And if the 
bank can get beneath the surface and 
bring out the joys that thrift produces, 
a favorable response will surely follow. 

Both the bank’s windows and the 
lobby offer opportunities to do this 
effectively and many displays either 
specially prepared or made-to-order can 
be installed easily for the pre-Christmas 
season. Let’s note here what a few 
banks did last year with profitable 
results. 

Window Displays 

The Capital City Trust Company, 
Trenton, New Jersey, is without window 
display facilities in the fullest meaning 
Its windows are of the 
“barred” kind, and yet this did not 


prevent the bank from covering them 
up with large cloth banners executed 
by a local sign company. One banner 
dealt with the Christmas and vacation 
tax club, calling attention to the faet 
that a modest sum regularly deposited 
amounts to quite a few dollars by the 
time the next December rolls around 
The other sign depicted a Christmas 
tree appropriately decorated and 
studded with stockings out of whid 
bank pass books projected. 


The Mechanics National Bank, als 
of -Trenton, tackled its hpliday and 
vacation club problem with a window dit 
play floored with frosted cotton batting 
and with tiny Santa Claus paper cat 
outs distributed along the window front. 
Five different vacation and holiday ¢lab 
cards of various colors to indicate the 
choice of weekly payments wer 
spread out like a fan in the center, with 
ribbon streamers running up to th 
Christmas and vacation elub cheeks 
attached to the window glass. This 
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method of dramatizing the small weekly 
payments served to bring home to 
Christmas shoppers the value of saving 
for the next holiday season. 

The Plainfield Trust Company of 
Plainfield, New Jersey last year devoted 
both of its windows to the Christmas 
elub. 

One of these was directed to the 
children—or the idea of parents starting 
an account for them to be used for 
Christmas presents. In this window a 
chimney and fire place were reproduced 
realistically with brown stone blocks 
constructed of composition board. The 
mantelpiece was covered with red crepe 
paper, and hanging from it were two 
stockings and one sock filled with toys 
and candies but topped with a Christmas 
elub savings book. In the fireplace a 
twig fire “burned,” thanks to a concealed 
red electric light bulb. Two dolls were 
placed in front of the hearth as though 
waiting for Old Nick to appear. 
“There is still time to join our Christmas 
Chib—come in now and open an 
account” was the message given on the 
solitary showeard. 

The companion display of the Plain- 
fidd Trust Company was floored with 
artificial snow crystals and frost, and 
a toy train, operated by electricity ran 
around the trim. A Christmas tree at 
the rear did not contain the conventional 
holiday gifts, but was decorated instead 
with bank books and mortgages. Small 
ecards attached to the tree delivered con- 
vincing arguments on the value of 
saving for Christmas—arguments relat- 
ing to toys for the children, paying 
interest on the mortgage, payments on 
the home, and regular savings accounts 


The Union Trust Company of Cleveland last 
year used a double holiday appeal for the sale 
of bonds by advising the public through its 
window display to “Start a Bond Account for 
the Kiddies”’ and ‘‘For a Merry Christmas Say 
itwith Bonds.’” The Santa Work Shop display 
stated that ‘“‘Union Trust Christmas Club mem- 
bers always have plenty of money for presents.” 
The Chicago Trust Company used two effective 

ys to stimulate interest in the Christmas 

Club idea. 


opened with a Christmas club check. 


Lobby Displays 

The lobby should also radiate the 
Christmas spirit at this season because 
if prospective depositors are drawn into 
the bank by attractive window appeals, 
it dampens their enthusiasm to find the 
interior the same as it is during the 
other eleven months of the year. 

The Johnson County Bank of Iowa 
City, lowa greeted depositors last year 
with a large white Christmas tree in 
place of the traditional evergreen. Al- 
though the tree stood in the lobby, it 
could be seen from the sidewalk and 
skeptical by-standers were loud in their 
praises of the unique exhibit, which 
appealed to many interested in the con- 
servation of the evergreen. 

The tree in question was a crabapple, 
about 12 feet in height, procured from 
a loeal orchard. The “dressing” in- 
cluded an initial application of glue and 
paste after which it was sprinkled with 
Christmas “snow”. Yards of narrow 
white crepe paper streamers were then 
applied, making the surface already 
roughened appear even more to be the 
result of the touch of Jack Frost. The 
stand was also adorned with similar 
streamers while “icicles” were hung 
from the lower limbs, thus making the 
finished product resemble a_ slice of 


Niagara’s winter landscape. 


Another institution to get away from 
the commonplace in its Christmas lobby 
decorations was the First National 
Bank of Waynesboro, Pennsylvania. 
Wild animals of the stuffed variety sat 
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or stood or crouched on the grillwork 
above the tellers’ cages, extending the 
length of the bank in horseshoe forma- 
tion. Wild eats, foxes and beavers, to 
say nothing of innumerable birds native 
to Pennsylvania, were among the 250 
species represented. Many small ever- 
green trees were also “planted” against 
the walls while room was found near 
the lobby entrance for larger trees. This 
“Jungle Show” attracted crowds to the 
bank—and ‘they were not all children 
nor depositors. It is hard to determine 
the direct results of an exhibit of this 
kind but the bank believes that many 
new accounts were opened as a result 
of the display. 

While the Bank of Sheepshead Bay, 
New York confined its lobby exhibit to 
a life size Santa Claus cut-out with 
Christmas club literature on the service 
desks for depositors, this institution 
won the good will of the children and 
of many parents by having a real jovial 
Santa Claus walk up and down the side- 
walks outside the building during busi- 
ness hours. This continued throughout 
the month of December up until 
Christmas Day and he greeted very one, 
old and young, who passed the bank. 
Naturally almost every child would 
pause to shake his hand and this was 
the cue for Santa to present each 
one with the small cardboard Santa 
Claus cut-out on the back of which 
was printed the details of the bank’s 
Christmas club. Like many other 
institutions, this idea was carried even 
further by Mr. Whalen, the president, 
who mailed a letter of Christmas greet- 
ing to every depositor to build up addi- 
tional good will for the bank. 











“...... IT COST THE BANK 28 CENTS 


FOR EVERY $100 SECURED” 


ISTORY in new business contests 

for the outlying banks of Chicago 
has been made in a drive completed re- 
cently by the Reliance State Bank. A 
goal of $500,000.00 was set for the 
period from April 15th to July 15th, 
but at the close of the drive $1,535,- 
712.96 was the total in new business 
secured. This was achieved through the 
solicitation of new savings accounts, 
new checking accounts, new bond cus- 
tomers and new safety deposit box 
renters, and the total was over 307 per 
cent of the original goal. 


The cost of the drive amounted to 
$4,434.00, or three-tenths of one per 
cent of the new business secured. In 
other words, it cost the bank $0.28 for 
every $100.00 in new business. The 
amount of bonds sold to new eustomers 
brought in enough profit to pay for the 
cost of the drive four times over. There- 


fore, instead of costing $4,434.00 there 
was an actual profit on the books of 
over $10,000.00. 


























































































Above, members of the drive 
committee grou about the 
scoreboard which showed the 
relative standings of the teams. 
Perhaps some the smiles in 
the lower picture can be ex- 
lained by the bonuses which 
Rad just been paid to the suc- 
cessful entrants. 





90-day drive brings in $1,535,712 in 
new business and the profits from bond 
sales alone paid costs four times over 


BY MURLIN HOOVER 


When a problem is successfully solved, 
thereby proving the methods used to be 
sound, then these same basic methods 
should be successful in solving the same 
problem elsewhere, and it is with this 
thought in mind that we pass on the 
plans and methods used. The campaign 
outlined here is flexible enough to make 
it adaptable in practically any sized 
bank. 


The real purpose of the drive was to 
bring new customers to the bank—not 
the usual small and unprofitable aec- 
counts, but real bona fide depositors. 
No temporary or “drive” accounts were 
to be solicited. At the same time, to 
make it worth while, the drive had to 
be carried to completion at a reasonable 
cost. It was felt that $5,000.00 was a 
reasonable charge. The bank officials 
were of the opinion also that it would 
he of great benefit to the employes in 
helping to develop courtesy and give 
greater service, that the officers would 
have an opportunity to become better 
acquainted with the customers, and that 
it would interest the customers and they 
would recommend this bank to their 
friends. And besides all this, the ad- 
vertising value would be of even greater 
benefit. 

Plans were laid out well in 
advance. Three months’ time 
was given prior to the opening 
of the drive to prepare mailing 
lists, outline plans, notify 
all workers, and handle all 
the details of copy and 
the actual campaign work. 
A committee of three was 
chosen to actively handle 
the drive, and this was 


‘were also 


composed of F. O. Birney, president; 
Jay D. Utendorfer, vice president in 
charge of new business; and Murlin 
Hoover, advertising manager. 

The officers and employes were divided 
into ten teams. Each was headed by 
one director, called the Colonel, and one 
officer, called the Captain, assisted by 
an employe to act as Lieutenant. To 
these were added an equal number of 
stockholders and special members. Each 
team was selected with a view to equal- 
izing the strength,—and then another 
thought was brought out. 


The bank had many customers who 
were staunch friends as well. Why 
wouldn’t they be glad to aid? It was 
decided to find out definitely, and for 
this purpose a cireular captioned, “You 
Too are Included in this Invitation,” 
was distributed. Yellow pledge cards 
were handed out and at the end of three 
weeks we had over 400 special members. 
These were divided equally among the 
ten teams. 

Elaborate instructions were printed 
with a view to aiding each participant 
in the solicitation of new business. 
Specific instructions labeled “confiden- 
tial” were sent to customers, explaining 
the drive, giving the list of teams and 
their quotas, and containing rules and 
regulations to be used. Special instrue- 
tions as to how to approach customers 
included, various services 
were explained in detail, and each de 
partment was covered by a_ separate 
pamphlet. 

In addition, a list of cash bonuses 
allowed to special members was included. 
This consisted of one-half of one per 
cent on the average balance of all check- 
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APRIL 15 To JULY 15, 1905 


RELIANCE STATE BA 
MADISON ST. & ODGEN AVE. 
CHICAGO 


This Invitation Includes You 

Our customers and friends are in- 
vited to become Special Members in 
our Drive for new business, There is 
no obligation attached to becoming 
a member. 


A goal of $500,000 worth of ne 
business in all Departments has beey 
set. The Drive will last until Jul 
15, 1925. 


Come in and let us explain our ca: 
paign and what part you can play 
making it a success. 


Reliance 
. State Bank 


RELIANCE 
STATE BANK 


Drive for 
ew Business 
April 15th to July 15th 


In savings accounts, 
checking accounts, 
mortgage bond sales, 
safe deposit boxes 
and trust business 


RELIANCE STATE BANK 
Madizen St. at Ogden Ace. 


Confidential Information 


Descriptive and inspirational literature was used to arouse interest in the drive on the part of officers and employes, and invitations were sent to 


customers and friends of the bank asking for their co-operation. 


ing accounts, and a sliding scale on all 
savings accounts, starting with a $0.50 
bonus for a $5.00 account and a $10.00 
bonus for a $1,000.00 account. The 
only bonuses offered to the special mem- 
bers were those for savings and large 
commercial accounts. None were allowed 
for checking accounts that did not aver- 
age $1,000.00 for 90 days, and this 
eliminated all bonuses for small check- 
ing accounts. , 


The special instructions for employes, 
also marked “confidential” and not per- 
mitted outside the bank, included not 
only most of the information contained 
in the instructions to special members, 
but also presented certain rules for ad- 
ditional bonuses on other business. For 
example: No bonuses were paid for 
accounts on the books less than ninety 
days, nor for a checking account with 
an average balance below $200.00. A 
checking account of $200.00 or more 
was allowed a bonus of one-half of one 
per cent on the average balance, and a 
eash bonus of one-half of one per cent 
on 30 per cent of a loan to a new eus- 
tomer was paid. A bonus of $3.00 per 
thousand on all bonds sold to new eus- 
tomers was allowed, with the exception 
that no real estate bond salesman would 
participate. A bonus of 50 cents was 
paid for each safe deposit box rented 
toa new customer. Bonuses for savings 
accounts were the same as those paid 


to special members. 

Special prizes were offered to em- 
ployes bringing in the largest number 
of accounts, and the prizes ranged from 
$5.00 to $50.00 in this class. In addi- 
tion, the employe who obtained the 
largest aggregate of new business, re- 
ceived one week’s extra vacation, or 
$50.00. A week’s extra vacation, or 
525.00 was the second prize. 


One of the greatest aids to the sue- 
cess of the drive was the weekly meet- 
ing of Captains, in which the problems 
that had been encountered during the 
week were discussed. A general weekly 
meeting of all the employes and officers 
was also held each Tuesday afternoon, 


Relative Proportion of 
Drive Expense 


ITEMS OF EXPENSE PER CENT 
Stationery 1 percent 
Postage 3 
Form Letters 12 
Circulars, Printing 20 
Signs, Score Boards 4 
Newspaper Publicity 3 
Salary—extra help 12 
Bonuses and Prizes 37 
Miscellaneous 8 


100 per cent 


Daily newspaper advertisements backed up the other publicity efforts. 


and these aroused much interest. The 
results for the week were read, the scores 
posted, special announcements made, 
and prizes awarded. Outside speakers; 
customers for the most part, addressed 
the employes on such topies as “Why 
bank at the Reliance State Bank?” and 
“What service does this bank offer which 
other banks do not?” 


Two scoreboards on which were listed 
the names of the Captains and Colonels 
were erected in the lobby. The quota 
for each team was fixed at $100,000.00, 
making the grand total $1,000,000.00. 
This meant that we were after $500,- 
000.00 in new business, since each in- 
dividual team quota was so alloted that 
the totals were twice this amount. The 
scoreboards were divided into ten equal 
divisions, and each day the total amount 
of new business brought in by each 
team was posted. A clock just above 
the board depicted the grand total from 
day to day. These scoreboards attracted 
much attention and as the teams dis- 
liked seeing their score posted below 
the others it also served to make com- 
petition keener. 


The drive started on the 15th of April 
and over $61,000.00 in new business was 
tabulated for the first day. At the end 
of one week the seore was $91,180.84. 
In 27 days the $500,000.00 mark was 
reached, while the quota was secured 
in less than one-third the time originally 
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planned. At the end of nine weeks the 
$1,000,000.00 mark had been passed 
and at the close of the drive the total 
amounted to $1,535,712. 96. 

The following is a tabulation of re- 
sults by departments : 

No. OF 

DEPARTMENT ACCOUNTS 
Savings 1024 
Checking coe Se 
Real Estate Bond Customers, 201 
Safe Deposit Boxes Rented, 155 

A remarkable feature was the high 
average of accounts obtained—the aver- 
age savings account amounting to 
$189.50; the average checking account, 
$279.25; and the average bond sale, 
$1,852.96. 

The successful completion of the drive 
aroused a great deal of comment 
throughout the neighborhood and favor- 
able publicity came to us gratis through 
local newspaper accounts and the cord- 
ial attitude of customers and friends. 

The cost per $100.00 of new business 
was figured, and it was found to be only 
$0.28. The following costs given in 
detail will explain where most of the 
money was spent and will show the pro- 
portion assigned to each account: 


AMOUNT 
$194,056.11 
968,693.85 
372,445.00 
518.00 


* * 
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Typewriter 

Flowers 

Postage 

Salaries of Extra Help... 

Signs and Billboards.... 

Newspaper Advertising. . 

“Magazets,” Form Let- 
ters, etc. 

Circulars and 

Supper Money 

Bonuses and Prizes..... 

Stationery 

Miscellaneous 


Printing. . 


3,310.00 3.310.00 
Payment of Bonuses 
Commercial and = Sav- 
ings Accounts 

Miscellaneous 


1,024.00 
100.00 


1,124.00 1,124.00 


TOTAL 4,434.00 

Bonus money was paid as_ follows: 
$80.00 for new loans, $104.00 for new 
safe deposit boxes rented, $1,000.00 for 
commercial and savings accounts, and 
$430.00 in special prizes. 

Dividing the number of accounts— 
1805—into the cost of the drive, $4,- 
434.00, the cost of each new customer 
amounted to $2.45. The bonus money 
paid to employes and special members 
averaged as follows: 


Fach new safe deposit 
box customer cost $0.45 in bonus money 
Each new savings depart- 


ment customer cost 0.97 in bonus money 


* * 


Each new checking account 

customer cost.......... 1.17 in bonus money 
Each new bond customer 

cost 0.51 in bonus money 


Special instruction cards had been 
given to each member and these were 
used to introduce new customers to the 
bank. Blank spaces were provided for 
the customer’s name and the team mem- 
ber’s name, and after each new cus- 
tomer had opened an account the re- 
verse side of the card was used to record 
the transaction. These cards furnished 
the drive committee its basis for award- 
ing bonuses and prize money. 

During the campaign a great deal of 
house-to-house and direct-mail advertis- 
ing was used, six form letters being 
prepared for special members, friends 
of the bank and prospective customers, 
inviting them to make use of all the 
facilities of the bank. A feature of 
this service was the acknowledgment by 
letter and, if possible, by telephone 
of every new account opened. Special 
letters were written on the letter heads 
of a few of the larger customers and 
these were sent to friends of the eus- 
tomer over his signature, soliciting busi- 
ness for the bank. 


* * 


WHEN WE SIZE UP THE EMBRYO 
MERCHANT PRINCE 


Should certainty of repayment, or the 
borrower’s opportunity for success, be 
the deciding factor in determining loans? 


© ager our ledgers bristle with 
the Albert Morgan accounts we 
seldom see Mr. Morgan nowadays. A 
bookkeeper, a secretary and an auditor 
conduct the banking of the various in- 
terests. But last week I happened to 
stand beside the president during a font- 
ball match. 

“You remember when I started my 
first little store, 15 years ago?” he 
asked. “I used to come into your private 
room every morning of my life, sweating 
blood to induce you to protect my checks 
in the clearing—and not put me out of 
business by returning them?” 

I thought of those fat bond transac- 
tions I lately put through for Albert, 
of the large standing balances he can 
afford to forget, of the $10,000 line of 
credit enjoyed by one of his side com- 
panies. I felt apologetic. 

“But, Albert, you had nothing you 
know in those days. You had just 
graduated from wrapping lettuce and 
fish for the Ideal Market at $12.50 a 
week. Strictly speaking, we shouldn’t 
have loaned you a dollar. When your 
overdraft used to touch seven hundred 
dollars I was sweating too, believe me.” 

“T do believe you,” flicking his cigar 


By PERCY GOMERY 


ash and in a tone that relieved me. 
“What beats me is how you ever did it 
for me. Nobody on wholesale row would 
give me credit for 50 dollars.” 

“Well,” I smiled all at once in beney- 
olent conceit and trying to remember 
why I ever did do it, “after ten or 
twenty years of lending money to small 
concerns a banker probably senses the 
man with the germ of suecess in him. 
The average fellow starting without 
capital is inclined to be financially flip- 
pant, and of course we've got to re- 
member that he'll quit cold if things go 
wrong. I saw that your little venture 
was a matter of life and death, Albert, 
and I had a notion you intended to live.” 

“Yeh! Huh, huh!” he sniffed. Morgan 
was never keen on compliments. “By 
the way, what about that Mrs. Swade I 
sent along to you the other day?” 

“Let me see! She was going into 
the line of stamping cloth for em- 
broidery, wasn’t she, and distributing 
through country stores. She was a 
bright little thing.” 

“Yes, she is. I knew her late husband 
well. They were both perfectly honest. 
And she’s clever, too—knows this stamp- 
ing work.” 


“You gave her a note to me. But it 
wasn’t a promissory note.” 

“What she asked me for was an in- 
troduction, not a pass.” 

“And you probably knew that your 
pass-key to our funds Wouldn’t do a 
great deal of good. Didn’t you? Mrs. 
Swade had this ‘No-such-word-as-fail’ 
bug. She just wouldn’t let me tell her 
that she was going into a hard game. 
‘Nothing to it!’ she laughed when I sug- 
gested difficulties. It’s lots of fun to 
watch a person who has never played 
tennis seize a racquet and dash out to 
win a match. But you’d be a fool to 
bet on him; and that’s what the bank 
does when it helps a man not fully 
equipped to tackle his undertaking.” 

“You didn’t let Mrs. Swade have any- 
thing?” Albert cut me short. 

“I advised her to go and work for 
somebody else first, where she could 
learn merchandising, and save some 
money.” 

“Huh! I thought so.” 

“A bank manager’s education, in one 
sense, is merely his conversion from 
optimism to pessimism. In my earliest 
days I of course wished to see every 
enthusiast succeed, but the wish was 
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father to a very dangerous thought. 
Nowadays—and after, as I said, 20 years 
or so of it—I don’t hop to the conelu- 
sion that the stranger sitting opposite 
me has even the one-in-fifteen chance 
that Dun and Bradstreet say he has. 
When the mercantile agencies tabulate 
the causes of failure, ‘lack of capital,’ 
‘unwise credits, and so forth, they 
should list ‘Optimism,’ and put it right 
near the top, too.” 

“That quip about seeing the doughnut 
or the hole,” the financially wise Albert 
puffed good humoredly, “is truer than 
its author intended. Somebody has got 
to see the hole and,the abused pessimist 
is probably using it for a spy-glass to 
see what’s beyond. Still,” changing the 
subject, for Morgan is nimble of thought, 
“in spite of your armor of wet-blanket 
and all your fine training, you bankers 
are oecasionally—fooled ?” 

“Sometimes,” I ruminated carefully, 
“T doubt it. I don’t reeall a single 
loss I’ve ever made unless, somehow or 
other I felt at the beginning that the 
proposition wasn’t quite right. Take 
any trained banker you know, forbid 
him to make a loan for any reason other 
than that his banking sense tells him 
that that loan is absolutely O. K. He 
won’t be fooled once in a thousand 
times.” 

“Yes,” Morgan sniffed sarcastically, 
“he’d be the ideal banker—who never 
got the business he should have got.” 


“True!” I admitted. “We're spec- 
ulators like the rest of humanity. We're 
after, not so much the interest on the 
new loan itself, as the increment it may 
yield. A name for absolute orthodoxy 
doesn’t keep a banker in the running, 
for some reason. So we are prepared to 
pay something for a real reputation.” 

“What kind of a reputation?” 

“That’s just it,” I laughed. “We may 
pay the price of a reputation and find 
we've got a ball-and-chain instead. If 
I’ve made myself conspicuous by back- 
ing a few failures or feeding a few 
rogues the good-class borrowers don’t 
flock around, and still less the diserim- 
inating depositor. Every applicant for 
a loan will talk to you about ‘helping’ 
him, but the banker will see, more often 
than not, that letting him have it won’t 
help him.” 

Albert Morgan’s experience did not 
rise to this, so we stopped talking. 

I remember a successful storekeeper 
one time who wanted to buy his premises, 
for $14,000. To raise the $1,000 cash 
down he submitted his own note endorsed 
by one of the wealthiest men in the city. 
Indubitably that note would be paid. 
But I could not see how $1,000 could 
safely be taken from my customer’s 
profits, much less $14,000, so I refused 
the transaction. It cost me the connee- 
tion and the jeers of the rich man. 

Eventually, and at considerable sacri- 
fiee, the storekeeper paid the note to the 
other bank and abandoned his purehase. 


He feels, however, anything but grat- 
itude towards me. 

A month afterwards a $300 note was 
presented by a man I had known 
slightly, but unfavorably. It was to be 
endorsed by his boyhood companion, a 
prominent man _ thereabouts whose 
account I coveted. 

“Tn my opinion this is not a good note,” 
I warned*the endorser by telephone. 
“This man’s statements don’t sound re- 
liable.” 

“O, very well! If you won’t accept 
my name,” he challenged me. “Send him 
along up to my own bank.” 

To win his favor I took the note. 
Long before maturity the borrower had 
proved utterly unworthy. The endorser, 
of course, paid—and hated us. Had he 


been obliged to send his boyhood friend 


- 


NE of the most difficult 
problems with which a 
loan officer is faced is that of 
saying Yes or No to the 
“embryo merchant prince’— 
the man or woman request- 
ing a line of credit to finance 
a new business. 

Often certainty of repay- 
ment is assured by the en- 
dorsement of an established 
customer. However, is it a 
wise policy even with this 
assurance of safety, if the 
banker questions the ultimate 
success of the new venture? 

Mr. Gomery recounts in- 
cidents in his career in which 
he has been confronted with 
these and other similar prob- 
lems, and he tells just how 
he handled the situations. . 


to “my own bank” he might indeed be 
referring to my office in those words 
to-day. I am judging by the extreme 
disfavor with which he regards us. 

In the best banking practice the ac- 
ceptance of an unsound note on the 
strength of an accommodation endorser 
or guarantor is taboo—emphatically 
taboo. Get the endorser by all means 
(if only as a moral lever to force the 
borrower to pay) but don’t depend on it 
for your living, any more than you 
would depend on your accident insur- 
ance to make your living. Each time I 
have had to pull the teeth of an endorser 
by extracting the face amount. with in- 
terest I have pulled one of my own so 
far as my standing in the community 
is concerned. For it is human nature 
to fear or dislike the man to whom you 
must pay money for no value received. 

There are a variety of considerations 
the young banker will have to ponder 
swiftly when the non-established appli- 
cant stands before him ominously await- 
ing Yes or No. “Should I do it for old 
acquaintance?” “He’s a member of my 
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chureh.” “ an officer in fraternal 
societies.” “...the local editor!” “What 
will it cost if I refuse?” 

He should, on first principles, ask him- 
self merely, “Does this fellow intend to 
pay?” and “Can he pay?” 

If you have any reason to suppose 
that the applicant’s notions of morality 
prefer finding a way to get out of pay- 

Well, for my part, while I 
know that the financially successful man 
who has done crooked things cannot 
exactly be forbidden the banking facil- 
ities of the country, I prefer letting the 
big bank handle him. Maybe my big 
brother hasn’t so much time to quibble 
with conscience, and can absorb Mr. 
Slippery, morally and monetarily. I 
propose to confine my troubles to the 
heads containing good intentions. 
Amongst these there are quite sufficient 
blocks to pave one’s road to financial 
hell. : 

My files and my intuition will have to 
be my guide as to intentions, but my 
opinion as to “Can he pay?” is my 
measure as a banker. . 

Occasionally I have been worsted by a 
combination of the two. A painter and 
decorator (who as a journeyman had 
left us much to wish for) discounted a 
note signed by his unclé for work alleged 
to have been done on several of the 
latter’s houses- in a distant town. 
Although represented to be a “capitalist” 
the uncle proved to be a man in his 
dotage. His houses were in a deserted 
part of town; he could not remember 
ever having them decorated. He said he 
intended to pay the bank. Eventually 
we took from him a couple of worthless 
mortgages. The decorator cashed in his 
assets and fled the country, leaving, we 
diseovered, one substantial uncollectible 
book debt of an old widow, also in the 
distant town. We had a good deal of 
litigation over it. Some years later we 
were informed that the widow was about 
to realize on the $500 bequest of which 
we had knowledge. Under our judgment 
we garnisheed the amount, enlisting the 
services of our correspondent bank, a 
lawyer and the executor in our endeavor 
to realize. Legally, everything was 
proved and clear. But we never col- 
lected a dollar. Even I, at length, saw 
the humor of it. Bank, lawyer and 
executor had declined to accept any fee 
from us, “until a satisfactory conclusion 
is reached.” In reality they were trying 
to save the money for their towns- 
woman, so they indirectly advised her to 
demand her money and get it spent. 
Wise, well-advised widow! The conspir- 
ators so skillfully manipulated their 
“eontributory negligence” that, had we 
proceeded, we would have had to add 
the three of them to our already sub- 
stantial list of defendents. We receded. 


When the banker grants his customer 

a loan it is safe to conclude that his 

profits are less, much less, than any 
(Continued on page 70) 





PLANNING A TRUST DEPARTMENT 
FOR THE SMALL COMMUNITY 


Problems that confront the organization com- 
mittee — Shall it operate as a department 
of the bank or as a separate corporation? 


OR the sake of illustration let us 
choose a banking institution in a 
small town, where we find two men ot 
mature years as officials in charge of its 
affairs. They enjoy the confidence of 
their community, and are typical coun- 
try bankers, performing a lot of differ- 
ent services, in addition to lending 
money and receiving deposits. Hach 
has served at times in some fiduciary 
capacity, such as the administration of 
estates, as trustee of funds for the bene- 
fit of those lacking experience, as guar- 
dian for minors, or as the financial agent 
or adviser in the investment of the es- 
tates. Funds which have come into 
their hands have been successfully ad- 
ministered and faithfully accounted for. 
On the occasion in mind these two 
men take an inventory of their affairs 
and find that trust funds have been quite 
satisfactory from a business standpoint, 
have ‘provided some good balances for 
their bank, have been quite profitable to 
these officials, have been managed with- 
out interference with other duties and 
the entire business has come without 
solicitation on their part. From the 
standpoint of the community they have 
rendered a useful service, for the per- 
formance of which there were but few 
available men qualified, and none so well 
as these.. The matter is studied further, 
and these men become conscious of the 
fact that they have an undeveloped asset 
in the form of a service which a 
greater number require, which should be 
developed into some permanent organi- 
zation and made available to every one. 
It is but a step further as we see the 
foundation which has been built in this 
personal way merged into a corporate 
structure, the two sets of trust funds 
now held consolidated and an organiza- 
tion launched under the management of 
these two men and affiliated with their 
bank. 

In this instance there were present 
two elements which seem essential for 
the succesful introduction of a corpora- 
tion in the field of trust company serv- 
ice if it is to have a “place” in the life 
of a small community— 

First: There must be available the 
man, or men, who can properly adminis- 
ter its affairs. They must have good 
business judgment, a fair knowledge of 
values, open minds, patience, a reason- 
able knowledge of law, particularly as 
applied to estates, and above all, enjoy 
the complete confidence of their con- 
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By C. W. BAILEY 


President, Southern Trust Co., Clarksville, Tenn. 


stituency. There cannot be success with- 
out one or more such characters. There 
are many men who will succeed as coun- 
try bankers who will not be equally 
successful in the administration of 
trusts. You know of instances where 
you would do your banking business 
with one whom you would not consider 
leaving in charge of your estate. He 
may be perfectly all right as a banker, 
successtul in business, a money maker, 
a good executive, and yet lack that 
qualification which appeals to you in 
the one who will administer your affairs 
after vou are gone. Find the man, or 
men, first, as he or they spell success 
or failure. 

Second: There must be provision 
made for the lean years as the first few 
will undoubtedly be of that character. 
Trust business comes slowly—very slow- 
ly. Wills are written today which may 
be filed away a score of years, or 
longer, before they take effect. Other 
business of a similar character comes 
just as gradually. 

So it is very necessary that the trust 
department or company, starting in a 
small community, should enjoy the spon- 
sorship of some firmly established bank- 


 gyeeeorerng the trust depart- 


ment into the small 
community is an adaptation 
or modification of the highly 
developed and efficiently or- 
ganized service of a similar 
nature found in the larger 
centers. It can be applied in 
a suitable form and the de- 
mand for it exists, awaiting 
development. 

Instances are known where 
the trust department estab- 
lished as a branch of the main 
body, has become the more 
important ofthetwo. Those 
which have been most suc- 
cessful are the ones where 
the task of developing a proper 
understanding of the work 
performed has been ap- 
proached in earnestness and 
followed up with zeal through 
a continuing period of some- 
times 10, 15 or 20 years— 
From address by Mr. Bailey before 


the Financial Advertisers’ conven- 
‘tion at Columbus, Ohio. 


ing institution, either as a physical part 
thereof, or, of a separate company, as 
an associate or joint institution, if it is 
to provide for its expenses through the 
formative period. It will be extremely 
fortunate if the officials in the estab- 
lished institution are so situated and 
qualified that they can be the executives 
of the new one. In such an arrange- 
ment their compensation and other op- 
erating expenses can be made in keeping 
with the business of the new organiza- 
tion and be increased and the staff en 
larged as the demand arises. 

Whether there is business enough in 
any given community to support such 
an organization or to produce enough 
revenue to justify its existence is some- 
thing that cannot be determined other- 
wise than by those locally concerned. 
If the community supports a bank, is 
there not room and justification for this 
additional service, particularly if the 
town be a county seat and the center 
of all local legal activities? 

With the necessary organization avail 
able we come to a discussion of the op- 
portunity presented both for service to 
the community and profit to those who 
render the service and provide the eapi- 
tal. 

Several matters demand the attention 
of the organization committee, as they 
discuss the “opportunity” for the trust 
department in a small community: 
Shall there be a real estate department 
to act as agent in collection of rents 
and sale of property? Is an insurance 
department permissible by law, and if 
so, is it better to have one and get the 
profit, or leave that business to the pa- 
trons of the bank now engaged in that 
line and keep their good will? 

They also discuss whether it is better 
to operate as a department of the exist- 
ing bank, or as a separate corporation, 
created for this purpo:2 and handling 
trust business exclusively, or perhaps 
with savings accounts included. 

There are many advantages to the 
separate corporate organization doing 
nothing but trust company business. 
It has no demand liabilities. It can 
enjoy the benefits of the established 
reputation of its parental ‘or associate 
organization, even though it is separate. 
Perhaps it takes a little longer to de- 
velop in the separate form, but the 
foundation seems somewhat surer, and 
if its growth should eventually exceed 

(Continued on page 76) 





MERCANTILE TRUST CO 
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Examples of how banks can use outdoor advertising effectively. Left, the painted sign on a building wall; right, the billboard for the city street; 
inset, the smaller metal sign for highway“use. 


PUTTING ACROSS YOUR MESSAGE 
WITH OUTDOOR SIGNS | 


For driving home the bank’s name or its 
slogan, they are probably more effect- 
ive than any other form of advertising 


By DALE GRAHAM 


Advertising Manager, Mississippi Valley Trust Co., St. Louis 


F there is any point of excellence 

about the outdoor sign, it lies in the 
permanence and persistency of the copy 
appeal. Rain or shine, day or night, 
the outdoor sign spells out the message 
of the bank advertiser to everyone in 
sight. And yet, outdoor advertising has 
its limitations and it is folly to attempt 
its use in some cases. The bank pub- 
licity man’s problem, therefore, is to 
determine first whether the aims he has 
in mind ean be served by this medium. 

For telling a long story, putting over 
a clinching argument, or even announc- 
ing current offerings, outdoor signs are 
practically useless. But for driving 
home the name of the bank, or its slo- 
gan, they are probably more effective 
than any other form of advertising. 

The average mercantile concern has 
a sales problem simpler than the bank’s, 
and it can tell more easily whether its 
sales efforts are succeeding or failing. 
A bank, on the other hand, may con- 
tinue its advertising indefinitely and yet 
be unable to determine in large measure 
whether it is really effective, because 
people, as a rule, do not re-act quickly 
to the arguments advanced or the im- 
pulses produced by bank copy. And 
yet we know that the public does read 
bank advertising and that the active ad- 
vertiser in this field usually leads in 
growth. 

If we ask new depositors why they 
select our institution, we will seldom 


receive the answer “on account of your 
advertising.” Uusally it is difficult to 
secure any definite reply. They just 
come in, that’s all. They may say that 
the bank is conveniently located, al- 
though there is another institution on 
the opposite corner. Again they may 
have a friend who carries an account, 
but it is sometimes difficult to see just 
what difference that would make. The 


IN THE accompanying article 
Mr. Graham discusses the 
more important factors to be 
considered in preparing an 
effective outdoor advertising 
campaign. He touches upon 
all phases of the subject and 
offers suggestions that should 
be helpful to every banker 
planning to use this form of 
publicity. 

This is the fourth of Mr. 
Graham’s series of articles 
now appearing in THE BANK- 
ERS MONTHLY. The articles 
are written especially for bank 
officers whose time and ef- 
forts are devoted to other 
duties in addition to the super- 
vision of advertising, although 
they should be of interest also 
to advertising manages. 


real answer is that they have the name 
of the institution favorably lodged 
in their subsconscious mind, and the 
chances are that the advertising was the 
chief cause. 

In this period of standardization of ° 
banking facilities one institution gener- 
ally offers just about as much as an- 
other, both in safety and in service. 
Almost all that the advertising man can 
accomplish is to build up a favorable 
impression of his bank and make it 
stand out foremost in the minds of the 
potential customers. This is publicity 
—and outdoor advertising is one of its 
effective mediums. 

After determining upon an outdoor 
advertising program, the first major 
problem is the choice between painted 
signs and posters. Both are good and 
both have their peculiar advantages and 
disadvantages. 

Posters unquestionably permit the use 
of finer, artistic and illustrative copy: 
They are either lithographed or printed 
from wood cuts and are uniform in size 
and appearance, whereas painted signs 
must be made up individually and at 
the risk of some variation. 

Posters also are expensive to produce 
in some quantities as the eost of print- 
ing plates is a big item. One or two 
lithographing houses, however, have 
bought ont syndicated posters of some 
merit and these are sold exclusively to 
one institution in a city with the bank’s 
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name placed at the bottom of the copy 
as ordered. 

Bank posters are sold in “showings,” 
“half showings,’ “quarter showings,” 
and so on, and sometimes these present 
other disadvantages. A “showing” con- 
sists of a certain number of lighted 
boards and a large number of unlighted 
boards, depending upon the size of the 
town. The advertiser usually has little 
to say about where his posters are to be 
placed, and this is left to the company 
whose policy usually is to shift various 
advertisers from place to place at given 
periods. 

In the majority of cities the poster 
companies place as many posters in 
one group as the space will permit, and 
this naturally reduces the effectiveness 
of individual advertisements. However, 
it is possible for the advertiser to choose 
his location and thus avoid becoming 
an “also ran.” 

In the larger cities where the poster 
companies have more effective organiza-. 
tions, posters are seldom seen in bad 


* * 


condition, but where the company is at 
all lax it is not uncommon to see an 
artistic poster in shreds or with part 
of the display missing altogether for a 
day or so following a rain or wind 
storm. The advertiser naturally can- 
not patrol his signs every day and al- 
ways know when his posters are in bad 
shape. The public has no special in- 
terest in telling him and he must -rely 
entirely upon the alertness of the poster 
company. 

Now as to the painted signs—these 
run the gamut from small metal panels 
to the “semi-spectacular”’ covering the 
side of a building. Between the two ex- 
tremes are metal bulletins, painted 
walls, and even painted fences. 

While the painted sign sometimes of- 
fers inconveniences, it is frequently the 
more practical for local display. With 
an appropriation of several thousand 
dollars, depending upon the size of the 
city, it is possible to select a few 
lighted bulletins in the more crowded 
section and then to reinforce them with 


* * * 


bulletins—at less expense—scattered 
through the less populous districts. 

The selection of locations is an im- 
portant factor. It is preferable, of 
course, to secure wall and bulletin loca- 
tions along street car routes as this 
gives not only a neighborhood but also 
a street car showing. Banks also select 
signs near factories and industrial plants 
in order to gain the attention of the 
workers, or near public schools in order 
to exercise an early influence upon the 
children. One progressive bank that 
enjoys a large business’ among mem- 
bers of a certain religious faith recently 
placed a number of signs near churches 
of that denomination, and in this way 
broadeasts its message direct to this 
particular class of patrons. 

It is customary for sign companies to 
lease the space, to paint and maintain 
the sign, and to charge the advertiser 
a given rate per month for service. The 
cost varies in different cities and will 
also depend upon cireulation—that is, 


(Continued on page 77) 
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COURT UPHOLDS VALIDITY OF 
PASS BOOK NOTICE 


HE question of the right of a bank 

to limit its liability on collection 
items by a printed notice on its deposit 
books, was passed upon by the Su- 
preme Court of Minnesota, in the re- 
cent case of Semingson vs. Stockyards 
National Bank, 203 N. W. 412. And 
in view of the facts the case appears 
to be one of considerable importance 
and well worth a brief review. 

In this case the plaintiff was a de- 
positor in the defendant bank and was 
issued a pass book which carried the 
following printed notice. 

“All items not payable in South St. 
Paul, received by this bank for credit 
or collection, are taken at the owner’s 
risk. This bank, as agent for the owner, 
will forward same to collecting agents 
out of this city, but should such collect- 
ing agents convert the proceeds, or re- 
mit in checks or drafts which are there- 
after dishonored, the amount for which 
credit has been given will be charged 
back and the dishonored paper deliv- 
ered to the owner. This bank assumes 


no responsibility for neglect or default 
or collecting agents.” 

Thereafter the plaintiff sent the de- 
fendant a check in the sum of $1,025, 
drawn by one person on the First Na- 
tional Bank of Crosby, for collection. 


Right of bank to limit its liability on 
collection items by printed rules in 
pass book is sustained in recent decision 


By LESLIE CHILDS 


The defendant acknowledged receipt of 
this check and sent it to the Citizens 
National Bank of Crosby for attention. 
The latter bank collected the amount 
of the check and remitted by its draft 
on the First National Bank of Minnea- 
polis. 

The defendant bank received this 
draft and credited the plaintiff's ac- 
count with same. The draft was put 
in the usual channel for collection and 
when presented payment was refused 
for want of funds, and the draft went 
to protest. The following day the de- 
fendant charged the draft back to the 
plaintiff's account, and thereafter sent 
it by mail to plaintiff's attorney. 

On the above state of facts, the plain- 
tiff brought the instant action in an 
attempt to hold the defendant liable 
for the amount of the check. The de- 


fendant bank defended on the ground © 


that the printed notice, heretofore set 
out relieved it from liability. The 
plaintiff offered to prove that he had 
no knowledge of the notice in the pass- 
book, but the trial court refused to re- 
ceive such testimony, and directed a 
verdict for the defendant on the ground 
that, by accepting the passbook the 
plaintiff beeame bound by the provisions 
contained in the printed notice. On 


appeal the higher court, after noting 
there was a divergence of opinion 
among the courts as to the responsi- 
bility of banks undertaking to collect 
commercial paper, turned to the facts 
of the instant case and said: 


“In the present case the bank relies 


on an express contract, the terms of 
which are set out in the notice printed 
in the passbook. If the court below 
was right in holding that by accepting 
the passbook the plaintiff assented to 
and became bound by the provisions 
contained in the notice, and there was 
ro special contract, plaintiff cannot re- 
cover. 

“If the plaintiff had placed his 
signature beneath the notice, or if his 
attention had been called to it, there 
could be no doubt about the result.*** 
The weight of authority is to the effect 
‘that if a depositor in a savings bank 
accepts and retains a passbook contain- 
ing printed rules of the bank, he is 
deemed to have consented that the rules 
should become a part of the contract 
between him and the bank. 

“It may be that a depositor in such 
a bank does not oceupy the same posi- 
tion as a depositor in a commercial 
bank, but the principle is the same 
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MAKING USE OF THE SOURCES FOR 
SECURING CREDIT DATA 


New account report and opinion sheet as 
tools of the credit department—A credit 
man must know how to ask questions 


HEN a checking account is estab- 

lished upon proper introduction 
and credentials, valuable credit informa- 
tion can be obtaned by the interviewing 
officer relative to the character of the 
business, previous and present depos- 
itories, affiliated interests and other 
relevant points. The “New Account 
Report,” should be so arranged that it 
will serve as a guide in procuring data, 
and letters of introduction should be 
attached. Ordinarily, this will be suf- 
ficient for the needs of the bank and 
further investigation is not required 


unless oceasioned by subsequent develop- - 


ments in the handling of the account or 
by inquiries from other sources. 
When the customer requests a line of 
credit, however, the depository requires 
more detailed information, and _ the 
primary requisite from a prospective 
borrower on unsecured paper is a copy 
of a recent financial statement. This is 
generally supplemented by other facts 
given to the credit department concern- 
ing the business and in addition, the 
bank should have a knowledge of the 
history of the concern and its personnel. 
One of the best avenues through which 
these facts can be obtained is from the 
reports furnished by mercantile agencies 
and reliable credit reporting companies. 
Frequently these contain one or more 
financial statements prior to that which 
has been furnished the bank and also 
information regarding the ownership of 
real estate, its cost and assessed valua- 
tion, a summary showing the extent of 
trade dealings and the manner of pay- 
ing bills, together with a record of an- 
tecedents, fire losses, suits, judgments, 
failures and the basis of settlement. 
Having satisfied himself regarding the 
history of the customer, the credit man 
then needs to be informed as to the 
experience of other depositories and the 
borrower’s present standing among 
them. This investigation should cover 
details as to the amount and form of 
the credit line, the practice relating to 
liquidation of loans, amount owing on 
statement date, and an expression of 
opinion of the management as a result 
of their dealings. If the borrower sells 
his paper through a broker, request 
should be made for information as to 
the nature and range of loans in this 
channel during the fiscal period, the 
amount of paper outstanding on state- 
ment date, and the extent of any con- 
tingent liability occasioned by endorsing 


By ‘JANE WILLEPT 
First National Bank, Philadelphia 


and discounting bills receivable. 

The credit man also conduets an in- 
dependent investigation in trade circles 
and a survey of cancelled vouchers in 
the bookkeeping department between 
settlement periods will provide the 
names of some of the houses from whom 
the customer makes purchases. In some 
eases the vouchers disclose the manner 
of payment and enable a summary to 
be made showing the number and 
amount of bills, discounts taken and the 
period within which bills are paid. 
When this is not available from the 
vouchers, it is necessary to make a trade 
investigation among the houses suggested 
by the larger vouchers, which indicate 
they were issued in payment of mer- 
chandise and other business requisites. 

A eredit man must know how to ask 
questions and a number will suggest 
themselves when he conduct a trade in- 
vestigation, i. e., the period of dealings; 
terms, highest amount owing recently, 
total amount owing at present, amount 
past due, whether or not the customer 
discounts his bills, pays promptly or 
is slow in meeting obligations; if so, 
the number of days, whether he settles 
by notes or trade acceptances, and if 
these are paid at maturity and whether 
or not he is contentious and makes un- 
just claims. Trade investigations are 
conducted generally by mail and the 


le outlining the practical 
work of the credit depart- 
ment, the author of the ac- 
companying article discusses 
this month the sources of 
credit information and how 
data can be secured both to 
safeguard the bank’s loans 
and to answer inquires from 
from other banks and from 
commercial customers. 

The next article in Decem- 


ber will enumerate the var- 
ious services rendered by the 
credit departments of large 
city banks, showing how the 
information thus secured is 


used. This series should 
appeal especially to employes 
of the credit department and 
to officers and students of 
banking interested in this im- 
portant phase of bank work. 





questions can be assembled in a letter 
form which eliminates useless work and 
permits the reference to answer com- 
pletely without excessive burden. 


The results are transcribed on a sheet 
designated as an “Opinion Sheet,” 
headed with the name and address of 
the borrower and containing the date, 
name and address of the bank supplying 
the report, the body of- the letter, and 
the name and title of the signing officer. 
After transcription the letters are 
checked off and sent to the general file. 
A special sheet is used by some institu- 
tions to record the results and the object 
of both these forms is to enable the 
credit man to review the important 
points without reading much that is in- 
consequential. 


The information’ thus accumulated 
forms the basis for determining the line 
of credit. If the analysis reveals satis- 
factory conditions, if the history dis- . 
closes nothing to the detriment of the 
personnel and the record of the business 
is clean, if the results of bank and trade 
checkings show that the concern is in 
good eredit and standing ‘in these 
channels, and if the relationship with 
the bank has been such as to merit con- 
fidence, the matter is ready to bring to 
the attention of the discount or loan 
committee for action. After the line is 
determined, it is recommended for con- 
firmation by the board at the next 
meeting and the customer is then advised. 


One complete investigation will not 
suffice, however, and each year—in some 
institutions, semi-annually—a new state- 
ment is requested and the credit depart- 
ment faces the necessity of rechecking 
and bringing its file up-to-date. Trade 
conditions change; the personnel of an 
organization changes; some information 
from an external source or developments 
arising in the conduct of the account 
make it essential for the bank to be 
informed regarding the attitude of 
others toward the present status of the 
risk. It is only by keeping always on 
the alert regarding its borrowing cus- 
tomers that a credit department func- 
tions effectively in safe-guarding its 
bank’s loans. 

Commercial Paper Names 

The procedure of bank investigations 
on commercial paper names is much the 
same as that followed on customers. 
However, a majority of these concerns 

(Continued on page 47) 
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A PURCHASING SYSTEM THAT 
REDUCES BANK COSTS 


How centralized buying through a well 
organized department enforces econ- 
omies for this bank and its branches 


By W. W. STOREY 


Purchasing Agent, Security Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles 


ODERN banking conditions have 

demanded that every department 
of a thoroughly up-to-date bank should 
be so systematized as to give the high- 
est possible degree of efficiency. Big 
businesses of all kinds have long real- 
ized that scientific buying must be cen- 
tralized in one department to get the 
best results, and therefore purchasing 
departments in recent years have be- 
come decided factors in the successful 
operation of many banks. 

It has been only a few years since the 
big banks of the country first realized 
the need of establishing purchasing de- 
partments under charge of highly 
trained purchasing agents, to central- 
ize the buying of supplies for their in- 
stitutions. Heretofore, it has been the 
practice of most banks to permit the 
officers in charge of various depart- 
ments to do their own buying as occa- 
sion required. The result of this was 
no uniformity in the price or the quality 
of supplies, and often advantage was 
not taken of the opportunity to bunch 
quantities in order to obtain lower prices. 
This system naturally led to extrava- 
gance, over-buying, and waste of ma- 
terial as well as uncontrolled expendi- 
ture for supplies. Also, in the minds 
of salesmen calling on banks there was 
aroused the natural desire to obtain the 
highest prices for their wares. Con- 
sequently, banks invariably had to pay 
top prices for their supplies. 

The development of the profession 
of purchasing during the last ten years, 
has done much to correct this economic 
waste, with the result that the leading 
banking institutions throughout the 
country now maintain properly organ- 
ized departments for the purchasing of 
supplies and equipment. Those with a 
large number of branches especially, 
find such departments indispensable. 

In the bank with which the writer is 
associated as purchasing agent, a well 
organized purchasing department has 
been maintained for a number of years. 
It is apparent, in an institution as 
large as the Security Trust & Savings 
Bank, which has forty-four banking of- 
fices widely separated yet all located in 
what is called the metropolitan district 
of Los Angeles, that the buying and 
distribution of supplies requires a care- 
fully worked out. system. 

To carry on this work, the organiza- 
tion of the purchasing department con- 
sists of a purehasing agent, an assistant 
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purchasing agent, four clerks, a stock- 
keeper and his assistant, and a delivery 
man. This department works directly 
under the supervision of the vice pres- 
ident and cashier to whom all matters 
of policy and approval are referred. 
The purchasing department is located 
in the head office of the bank, and the 
supply division in the bank’s warehouse 
in another part of the city. A printing 
department is also maintained, in which 
is done a large amount of imprinting 
for branch office forms, multigraphing 
and mimeographing of circular letters, 
and the handling of all addressograph 
requirements. Three women are kept 
busily employed all the time, under the 
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direction of the assistant 


agent. 


purchasing 


Method of Purchasing 

The system established for purchas- 
ing supplies for this bank is essentially 
the same as that employed in other lines 
of big business. By a complete set of 
records of all purchases, classified by 
commodities, information is always at 
hand as to the nature of the supplies 
required, prices paid, from whom pur- 
chased, and other equally valuable data. 
These records are kept by a bookkeeper 
who enters the purchase orders daily 
and who registers and checks the requisi- 
tions. 

' The bank’s policy is to buy most of 
its supplies from local firms, but there 


‘in lots of 10,000,000. 


are certain commodities which it is 
obliged to procure elsewhere. However, 
in the case of eastern competition with 
local firms, preference is always given 
to local merchants whenever price and 
quality are approximately the same. 
Purchases for a bank of the Security’s 
size, in the course of a year, amount 
to many thousands of dollars. For ex- 
ample, its stock of supplies and station- 
ery invoices is approximately $50,000.00, 
which is‘a larger stock than is earried 
by the average stationery store. We 
buy rubber bands by the ton and checks 
To handle this 
stock efficiently calls for good judg- 
ment and careful buying on the part 
of the purchasing agent. By a system 
of experience tables showing the use of 
a great many of our supplies, we are 
able to estimate our needs more intelli- 
gently and thus to buy and stock large 
quantities of standardized materials at 
the lowest prices. Our stationery sup- 
plies, for instance, because of the large 
purchasing power, we are able to buy 
as cheaply as do many stationery stores. 
We keep in close touch with market 
quotations on such commodities as we 
use, and in many cases cover our require- 
ments when the prices show a tendency 
to advance. Similarly, we are careful 
not to overstock on a declining market. 
A purchasing agent cannot be a 
competent buyer unless he is thoroughly, 
familiar with the source of supplies, the 
market and values. To this end we 
maintain a carefully indexed catalogue 
file of all firms with whom we do busi- 
ness, and who issue catalogues and price 
lists. This file contains information re 
garding all kinds of commodities, and 
is a valuable and constant source of 
reference. Other sources of information 
are leading business publications, and 
many printing and other trade journals. 
A purchasing agent may acquire a great 
fund of information by the systematie 
reading of such publications as these 
* As the bank has 1200 active forms, 
most of which are standardized for 
branch office use, and inasmuch as it 
places many orders for the printing of 
large quantities of checks, pass books 
and letterheads, the purchasing of print 
ing and paper is one of the most im 
portant duties of the purchasing de 
partment. We obtain low prices for the 
litho-printing of our cheeks by working 
out combinations in quantities large 
enough to permit of long runs, four to 
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One of the first essentials for the smooth operation of a centralized purchasin 
The forms above are used by the Security Trust & Savings 


chases made. 


eight checks for different branches being 
run off at the same time. The bank 
uses safety check paper of special de- 
sign, bought in carload lots. Tons of other 
kinds of paper are bought annually, 
much of it with the bank watermark. 
This is stored and passed out to print- 
ers and lithographers for various jobs. 
Much of it is required for use in our 


own printing department. Buying 
paper and furnishing it to printers 


effect a saving to the bank of several 
thousand dollars yearly, on this 
item alone. 

All of the branch offices are housed 
in buildings owned and constructed by 
the bank, many of them in good-sized 
office buildings of from five to thirteen 
stories each, in which the bank main- 
tains its own janitor service. This ne- 
cessitates a large and varied assortment 
of janitor’s supplies, to be purchased 
and carried in stock. Considerable sav- 
ing has been effected by the standard- 
ization of these supplies and the care- 
ful selection of only those materials 
which are serviceable and durable. 
Electrical equipment and supplies are 
also earried in stock to 
quirements in this line. 

Official purchase orders are drawn 
for all supplies purchased through this 
department. The order blank is made 
im triplicate, the original order going 
to the dealer,’ the duplicate being re- 
tained in the purchasing department, 
and the triplicate going to the stock- 
keeper at the warehouse. When the 
goods are received at the warehouse, the 
stockkeeper checks with the copy of the 
order, initials if it is correct and returns 
it to the purehasing department. If 
ineorrect, he reports the discrepancy. 

As in modern merchandising, the pur 
chasing agent must anticipate all nor- 
wal requirements by a liberal margin, 
m order to maintain at all times proper- 
sized stocks of supplies to meet the de- 
mands of all departments. Once a 
month the stockkeeper makes a report 
to the purchasing department of sup- 
Plies listed as being in active demand, 
fogether with a special monthly report 


one 


meet the re- 
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on checks of all kinds. These reports 
serve the purpose of a check on the 
consumption of supplies month by 
month, and enable the purchasing de- 
partment to anticipate future needs. 

In the case of printed matter, no 
forms of any kind are printed without 
being submitted first to the secretary 
of the committee on forms, for approval. 
This official has the authority to pass 
on all such forms and to make changes 
and revisions, and the purchasing de- 
partment does not proceed with the 
printing until it is authorized to do so. 
(See illustration ) 

Every vear the bank is obliged to 
imprint a great many checks for the 
use of customers. These checks are kept 
in large quantities with several printers 
who wake a specialty of cheek imprint- 
ing. They are required to make monthly 
reports, showing the amounts on hand 
for each branch of the bank. With 
these reports, we are able to anticipate 
the requirements of each branch and to 
keep a proper supply of checks ahead 
at all times. Within the past year, 









department of the bank is a complete set of records of all pur- 
Bank to systematize purchasing throughout the institution. 


over 18,000 large desk size check books 
containing 300 checks each, were im- 
printed for our customers. 

Salesmen calling on the purchasing 
department are restricted to two hours 
each day, between 2 and 4 P. M., to 
make their calls. Every courtesy’ is 
extended to them to transact their busi- 
ness in a brief and business-like manner. 

Handling of Requisitions 

In 1920 the Security Bank had two 
branches. Since that date forty-one 
branches have been opened. The sup- 
plies, furniture and equipment for these 
offices are all ordered through the cen- 
tral purchasing department by means 
of requisition blanks, which are fur- 
nished in quadruplicate. (See illustra 
tion.) Each branch is required to num 
ber all requisitions consecutively. The 
first three copies are sent to the head 
office, the fourth being retained by the 
braneh. The original and the delivery 
memorandum, which is the third copy, 
after being given a purehasing depart- 
ment number, are sent to the supply 

(Continued on page 36) 
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On November 1 the Denver branch of the Federal Reserve Bank moved into its new home of white 
marble, located at 17th and Arrapahoe streets, in the heart of the city. 





FACTORS TO CONSIDER IN USING 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE PAPERS 


The preparation of short, concise copy is even 
more important than for English readers, 
and accurate translations must also be secured 


By FRED G. HEUCHLING 


Vice-President, North-Western Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago 


B* NK advertising in foreign language 

newspapers is looked upon by some 
institutions as a sort of necessary evil. 
Many bankers apparently resort to it 
as the easiest means of doing something 
to secure the accounts of the foreign 
people in their community, and others 
probably take space because the news- 
paper representative makes a nuisance 
of himself and cannot be gotten rid of 
in any other way. 

Whether advertising in English or 
foreign language publications, the fol- 
lowing factors must have attention if 
the returns are to be commensurate with 
costs : 

1. The circulation should be known 
with reasonable accuracy, and must 
prove sufficient to warrant the space 
rate. 

2. The readers should live or work 
in close proximity to the bank to find 
it convenient to deal there (unless bank- 
ing-by-mail is being developed.) 

3. The copy should be appealing and 
readable and should tie up with the 
other advertising. 






~ Gwiazdka 


Effective use of art and copy with seasonal appeals. 
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4. The typography should be attrac- 
tive and legible. 


5. Illustrations should be used 
freely. 

6. The layout and use of white space 
should lend emphasis where needed, and 
give “balance” and pleasing appearance 
to the entire advertisement. 

No attempt will be made here to 
discuss all these phases, and only the 
problems of applying them to foreign 


language publications will be discussed. 


Circulation 

In general the foreign langauge 
paper has a hard row to plow in build- 
ing up and maintaining a good sized 
circulation. Its possible number of sub- 
scribers is limited to those who ean read 
the langauge in which it is printed and 
who like to read that language. Fur- 
thermore, the circulation of any news- 
paper depends largely upon its editorial 
policy, and sometimes the managing 
editors of foreign language papers do 
not have a clear conception of the 
demands of its readers in respect to 
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produced excellent returns through a foreign language newspaper. 
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Lower right, a coupon advertisement that 


news items and the other material whieh 
makes up a readable, interesting paper 

There are a considerable number of 
foreign language weeklies published by 
societies and organizations. Their eir- 
culation can be determined with reason- 
able accuracy, and where it is of suf- 
ficient. size, the paper offers a good ad- 
vertising medium, provided that the 
membership lives in the territory from 
which the bank ean hope to secure de 
positors. Oftentimes these society 
organs go to members in other cities to 
such an extent that their local cireula- 
tion is quite limited. 

The cireulation of a foreign language 
newspaper is sometimes further re 
stricted because it is distributed among 
certain factions or religious groups and 
does not reach the entire population of 
its nationality. This is especially true 
with Bohemian, Polish, and Jewish 
papers and to some extent applies to 
publications of other nationalities. 

It is seldom easy to satisfy ourselves 
as to the actual circulation of a foreign 
language paper and occasionally we 
gather impressions, through contact with 
the advertising representative, and 
otherwise, which make it clear that the 
cireulation is of little value. The 
generous offer of free reading notices 
often made by representatives is one 
straw showing which way the wind 


blows, and it stands to reason that a | 


newspaper which invites frequenc free 
reading notices for its advertisers is 
thus making its columns uninteresting 
for the readers and suffering in its eir- 
culation. 

Few, if any, of the foreign language 
papers offer “A. B. C.” audit figures 
Many do not own theif own printing 
plant, but have the production handled 


by an an Here we can some 
times learn strprising facts as to the 
actual numbers of copies printed. 


Satisfied to the cireulation, it 
usually becomes necessary to enter. into 


as 


* considerable negotiations as to the rate 


per line or per inch. Many of the 
foreign language papers do not mail- 
tain a fixed rate and it is wise to cheek 
with other advertisers as to the rate 
they pay and to see that the pric 
tendered you is not unfavorable. At 
best, you will find that, considering th 
limited circulation, you are paying ® 
much per line per reader as in th 
English papers. - This is one good reas 
why equally careful attention to detail 
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should be given to the foreign newspaper 
advertising. 
The Problems of Good Copy 

We depend for the suecess of our 
English newspaper advertising largely 
upon the facet that the eye of the reader, 
in glancing over the sheet, will fall on 
the bank headline or illustration, and it 
will attract him to read the entire 
message. We depend also upon the fact 
that the reader, while searching for news 
items and reading the news columns, un- 
consciously sees our “ad” and gets its 
message in spite of himself. 

With the foreign language publication 
we cannot place so much weight upon 
this unconscious absorption, because the 
majority of the readers do not have 
highly trained eyes. They are for the 
most part working people of limited 
education. Few belong to the clerical or 
office-working classes, and their eves are 
not trained to absorb the printed word 
quickly. Their brain gets only the 
message of the type or picture directly 
viewed, and usually the type message is 
read slowly and laboriously. This is why 
foreign newspaper copy must be even 
more brief and pointed than English 
copy. 

The next difficulty is met in attempting 
to secure accurate translation with clear 
and concise diction in the translated 
version. Some banks err in placing so 
much emphasis on the translation that 
entire charge of the foreign newspaper 
advertising is taken out of the hands of 
the advertising manager and given to 
an officer or employe who understands 
the language. This is poor practice 
because the individual selected seldom 
understands the technique of newspaper 
advertising, has a limited conception of 
the policies of the bank, and is not apt 
to adhere to a definite program. 

It is far better for the advertising 
man to work up the copy in English 
and submit it to the officer or employe 
for translation, or have the newspaper 
make translation and the employe 
handle the corrections. As a rule how- 
ever, these newspapers give unsatisfae- 
tory translating service, because they are 
seldom well organized and have no com- 
petent translator. In any ease the ad- 
vertising man will find it a wise policy 
to submit his translations to friendly 
customers or to others versed in both 
English and the foreign language. 

Brevity is a cardinal virtue in ad- 
vertising, but it is more difficult to 
attain in foreign language ads. It 
usually requires from one-quarter to 
one-half more space for a message in 
one of the Slavie or Latin languages, or 
in German or Jewish, than when English 
is used. A short, snappy English head- 
line becomes unwieldy and meaningless 
after the translator has finished with it. 

However, if we appreciate the difficul- 
hes to be overcome and pay attention to 
details, our efforts are bound to be re- 
warded. The ad man will get as much 
“kick”—and probably more—out of the 
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Attractive illustrations and type 
foreigner than to readers of English. 


arrangement are probably more important to the slow-reading 
t also pays to picture the bank building and even to show 


its location by diagram. Note the effective use of white space in.,the Utica bank ad. 


compliments and comments resulting 
from a foreign ad ‘that he is responsible 
for, but cannot himself read, than in the 
case of an English ad with its less com- 
plicated problems. 
Typography 

Only a few standard type faces are 
made with foreign accents, so that the 
typography may not take in the more 
modern, and sometimes more attractive, 
type faces. These newspapers often 
have only a few sizes of any one type 


N THE proper use of foreign 
language newspapers for 
the bank’s advertising, certain 
problems stand out strongly. 
What these are and how they 
can best be solved, are dis- 
cussed in the accompanying 
article. 


Mr. Heuchling is a practical 
banker who has had wide 
experience in developing bank 
business among the foreign- 
born. The bank with which 
he is associated is one of 
Chicago’s largest outlying 
institutions, and its deposits 
are almost wholly from those 
groups. 


This article is the third in 
his series on advertising 
methods to reach the foreign- 
born. 





face, or lack italics in the size we need 
to use. So, we must resign ourselves to 
these limitations. 

However, we can avoid the use of full 
cap lines as much as possible, .bécause 
the accents which oceur so frequently 
in foreign type are often less clear on 
the capital letters. Also, a full cap line 
is not pleasant to read, especially for 
the slow-reading foreigner. 

Illustrations Again 

As in direct advertising material, the 
illustration in the foreign language 
newspaper advertisement is of utmost 
importance. It is most apt to attract 
the attention of the foreign reader and- 
helps to make the message clearer. 
Bear in mind that an advertisement with 
an attractive illustration may be only 
half as large as the unillustrated ad, 
and still get more attention. The 
saving in space more than offsets the 
cost of the illustration if a good news- 
paper mat illustration service is used. 

A few reproductions of illustrated 
foreign newspaper advertisements ac- 
company this article. It is a good 
plan to run a eut of the bank building 
frequently, as this identifies your bank 
in the minds of the foreigner. 


White Space 

White space and good layout are as 
effective with the foreigner as with the 
rest of us, and I believe that in a 
measure they have even greater value. 
Crowded type is always unpleasant to 
read, and especially so to the working- 
man’s eye. 





POLICIES THAT ARE HELPING TO 
BUILD OUR BUSINESS 


HEN a number ot my associates 

and myself decided, in the early 
part of 1924, that in San Francisco 
there was a field for a new national 
bank, we unanimously determined that 
one could only be made suecessful by 
following a decided policy of individu- 
alism. 

Even to the public’s mind, buildings, 
equipment, age, strength, size, and in- 
fluence, do not make a bank—men make 
a hank, and it therefore resolved itself 
into a problem of the right kind of men. 

We determined that we would build 


up a financial institution thoroughly 
permeated with personality. We singled 
out men for our directorate who not 


merely were in different commercial or 
professional fields—we wanted to have 
diversified interests and mentalities able 
to cope with any problem—but we also 
wanted men of sympathy, of human 


understanding, of dependable  clear- 
sighted business judgment, and men 
with a suecessful business experience 


to their credit. 

We knew that we must recognize at 
all times and under all cireumstances 
that we were assuming a stewardship 
in handling the funds of our depositors, 
and that the first essential of proper 
bank development is the lending and 
handling of these funds in a way that is 
safe, and upon a policy that is always 
financially sound. And when the 
Pacific National Bank was preparing 
to open its doors in a city of 700,000 
people, where admittedly the existing 
banking facilities were almost unparal- 
leled, we told the general public in a 
series of intimate talks just what our 
policy was to be. 

We decided on no private offices. We 
were fortunate in securing admirably 
fitted-up quarters at a nominal expense, 
vet containing the plant ready for a 
going concern, and we let it be known 
that there was man who not 
important enough to be entitled to a 
personal interview with any and all of 
cur officers. The officers of the bank, 
by the way, were all chosen as local 
bank officers, with a thorough knowl- 
edge of our local people and conditions, 
men who had spent vears in the banking 
profession in California, and all of 
whom had had previous banking con- 


$0, 


no was 


tracts with the general public. They 
were not, therefore, by any means - 


strangers to the mass of bank enstomers. 
We let it be further known that the 
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Our officers and directors are on the 
alert for new accounts and we keep in 
close touch with our 400 stockholders 


By E. W. WILSON 


President, Pacific National Bank, San Francisco 


Pacitice National Bank was strictly a 
bank—it had no bond or securities de- 
partment—it did not sell insurance or 
real estate—and in no way did it enter 
into competition with any of its de- 
positors. It was to be a bank, and only 
a bank. No branches were contem- 
plated, and no officer possessed any 
other private commercial interests which 
might tend to allow his interest in the 
bank to be subordinated to other ave- 
nues. It is a bank 24 hours a day—just 
that—and nothing more. 





E. W. WILSON 


The publicity was a source of con- 
stant discussion at our officers’ meet- 
ings. Words and phrases which would 
best tell the story to the public were 
carefully studied, so that we might effect 
the most pleasing contact possible with 
the readers of such advertising. They 
were not machine-made, boiler-plate 
bromides; they were based upon, and 
reflected the spirit of the directors and 
officers of the Pacific National Bank. 
The public reads them eagerly, and 
finds from our service that we have 
held out no false promises. ; 

On September 17, 1924, the Pacific 
National Bank opened its doors at 10 
A. M. without anything in hand but its 
capital and surplus of a million and a 
quarter. When it closed at 3 P. M. it 
had deposits of $809,525. And _ this 
was without any purchases, amalgama- 
tions, or consolidations. Nothing in 
the world but straight deposits from a 
general public that was in sympathy 


with the bank’s published policy. 

In delivering its service to its eus. 
tomers, the axiom has been adopted 
that there is no trouble too great to 
which we must go to please. This, of 
course, is not to be done by the sacrifice 
of safety, which is above all else, para- 
mount. But where we have to decline 
certain favors and requests, we follow 
the policy of building for the future 
by making no enemies, even when we 
have to say “no.” 

Among some of the smaller details 
to which we pay attention is the rule 
that accounts are always opened with 
the customer sitting at the officer’s desk. 
This is a small tribute to the impor. 
tance and convenience of our new de- 
positor, but it is such things as this 
which are apparently noticed. In the 
purchase of equipment, we studied eare- 
fully the eustomer’s likes and dislikes, 
giving them a wherever 
could, of such supplies as we were able 
to furnish. 

For development of new business, 
every member of the board of directors 
considers himself an evangelist to carry 
the plans and policies of the bank into 
every place where prospective business 
exists. So do the officers, and so do 
the members of the staff. Every one 
in the employ of the Pacitie National 
Bank is a salesman for the house. 

At the Comptroller’s call on June 
30, 1925, nine and one-half months after 
opening, the deposits had risen from 
nothing when we opened our doors, fo 
$4,137,618.78, and our totals were be 
vond the six and one-half million dollar 
mark. We know our eustomers, and 
our customers know us. 

We keep in close touch with our 4 
stockholders, sending them ocecasionalls 
any interesting pieces of publicity 
which may evidence to them the pre 
gress of their bank. The bank’s get 
eral newspaper advertising, conduetel 
along precisely the same lines today 
as those which preceded the opening 
of its doors, is virile, vet simplicity 
itself. We talk to our people in # 
language they can understand. We 
to tear away the veil of mysticism fro® 
the intricate machinery of finance, a 
in an easy and conversational way ¥ 
tell them who we are, what we are doiné 
and why we think they will like to @ 
their business with us, never holdit 
out false hopes. Apparently, they @ 
still believing in us. 


choice, we 
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for Economical Transportation 
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CHEVROLET 
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HE unusual financial success en- 

joyed by Chevrolet déalers is 
fundamentally the result of Chev- 
rolet’s wide market. 


Seven out of every ten cars built cost 
less than a thousand dollars. In this 
vast market Chevrolet occupies an 
outstanding quality position. In still 
another market, that of commercial 
vehicles, Chevrolet ranks as the 
world’s third largest producer. 


There is always good business to be 
had at a fair profit for the energetic 
Chevrolet dealer. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Touring - - - $525 Sedan - - - - $775 
Roadster- - - 525 Commercial 


Compe + - GUS me 
Coach- - - - 695 Track Chassis- - 550 


ALL PRICES F. O. B. FLINT, MICHIGAN 


GUA LEITY At. ..Oe Cast 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when uriting to our advertisers 





ARE WOMEN ECLIPSING MEN 


AS BANK DEPOSITORS? 


ANKING for women has passed the 
stage of requiring either explana- 

tion or exploitation and it is now so 
vital a part of the service offered by 
banks and trust companies as to be 
taken as a matter of course. Women 
occupy places of financial importance 
both in the home and business. The 
complete responsibility for considerable 
sums of money spent in the upkeep of 
the family rests with increasing weight 
on the shoulders of American women. 

To secure specific examples showing 
to what extent women save, I recently 
asked Mr. Connor of the Lllinois Mer- 
chants Trust Company and Mr. Varney 
of the Northern Trust Company, two 
Chicago institutions, to co-operate with 
me by makings a survey of savings ac- 
counts in those banks. The new accounts 
opened during the month of August 
were analyzed at the Illinois Merchants 
and showed the following results: 

Accounts opened by women. . .45% 

Accounts opened by men..... 55% 
Upon inquiry among savings tellers, Mr. 
Connor was informed that from their 
experience, over 70 per cent of the in 
dividuals served daily, are women. 

Accounts opened during the month 
of August were also analyzed at the 
Northern Trust Company with the fol- 
lowing. results: 

Accounts opened by women. ..44% 


Accounts opened by men..... 56% 
Women’s Balances ........... 67% 
Men’s Balances ............. 33% 


Women’s Average Balance $482.37 
Man’s Average Balance.... 189.00 
At the Union Bank of Chicago, we 
analyzed 1000 savings accounts,—100 
taken at random from each of ten sav- 
ings units in our bookkeeping depart- 
ment. Women’s accounts totaled 43 
per cent, while men’s agcounts were 57 
per cent, and though the number of 
women’s accounts were in the minority, 
their balances made up 60 per cent of 
the total and the men’s balances only 
40 per cent. The women’s average balance 
was $108.65 while the men’s average 
balanee was less than half, or $54.78. 
Since January 1 the women have made 
22 per cent more deposits than the men. 
These statistics show that women as 
savers in many eases have surpassed the 
men, and bankers were surprised when 
I showed them the figures just presented. 
Why do more women than men come 
into the savings bank? This brings us 
to the old argument: Do husbands 
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An analysis of accounts in two large 
banks discloses some interesting facts 
and the possibilities for development 


By AMY R. HYDE 


Advertising Manager, Union Bank of Chicago 


hand over the weekly wage? When dis- 
cussing this subject recently with T. 
Harris Smith, a well-known bank new 
business campaigner, he believed it all 
depended upon the woman and he out- 
lined two situations: 

First, where a “voluntary allowance” 
is given. A “voluntary allowance” is 
that portion of a 
fully given to his wife for managing 
the household. 


man’s income cheer- 

















AMY R. HYDE 


Second, in cases where the woman is 
the stronger willed of the two, she some- 
times sueceeds in commandeering the 
whole ineome which then might be 
termed “involuntary allowance.” 

Regardless of this, however, we know 
that the woman is the official buyer for the 
household. The amount saved depends 
upon how thriftily she spends the money. 
Nowadays men have more confidence 
in their wives’ ability to save, and dur- 
ing the past ten years, women have 
learned more about financial matters 
and are concerning themselves more with 
the economic welfare of the family. 

The new era in bank advertising has 
also taught saving for a definite pur- 
pose. Save for a home, for better furni- 
ture, for son’s or daughter’s education, 
for better living and social conditions. 
With the new era, women became inter- 
ested because banks commenced talking 
in a language she could understand, by 
advocating the things which were near- 
est her heart. Then man found an able 
and willing partner in his struggle for 
financial success. 


How do women save? While making 
the analysis at the Union Bank of 
Chieago, I took into consideration just 
how deposits were made. Reverting 
back to the figures, we found that 
women had made 22 per cent more de- 
posits than men sinee the first of Jann- 
ary. These were generally smaller than 
the men’s deposits, but the greater num- 
ber helped to account for the larger 
average balance. 

I asked a number of our women de- 
positors to tell me how they saved, and 
here are some of the answers: 

1. When they purchased an article 
on sale, they deposited the difference be- 
tween the sales price and the regular 
price. 

2. Some persuaded their husbands to 
tip them at dinner just as they tip in a 
restaurant. 

3. Some pressed their husband's 
suits and put the money saved in the 
bank. 


4. Others did their own beautifying 
at home and saved the cost of shampoos, 
manicures, ete. 

5. A great many carefully watched 
all expenditures and banked what re- 
mained of the weekly allowance. 


6. A small minority of them included 
savings in their budgets. 

The fact that only a minority save 
on a fundamental plan, gives rise to the 
opinion that much can be done by the 
banks in teaching women how to save. 
Banks that maintain a women’s or home 
economics department are aiding along 
this line. They are teaching that the 
budget should allow for saving just as 
it provides for rent, groceries, ete. 

It is erroneous to think also that only 
the wife of the wage earner saves. 
Women in every walk of life, both 
married and unmarried, have bank ae- 
counts. I inquired at one Chicago bank 
which caters to women of the “Gold 
Coast” and was informed that wealthy 
women earried savings accounts amount- 
ing to many thousands of dollars. What 
is lacking for more widespread and fun- 
damental methods of systematic saving 
among women is simply the kind of 
education which banks generally are 
adopting. No bank should overlook the 
increasing opportunities for developing 
and cultivating the savings accounts of 
women and every progressive bank 
should have the proper woman person- 
nel to handle these accounts. 
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COURT UPHOLDS VALIDITY 
OF PASS BOOK NOTICE 


(Continued from page 22 

and is recognized in other business 
transactions in which the terms under 
which the parties deal with each other 
are expressed in an instrument deliv- 
ered by one to the other.*** We con- 
clude, therefore, that the principle of 
the savings bank cases***is applicable 
to the case at bar, and that plaintiff 
is bound by the provisions of the 
printed notice contained in his pass- 
book.***” 

But, the plaintiff sought to avoid the 
effect of the printed notice by pleading 
a special contract for the collection of 
the check. And upon the trial of the 
cause recovery was sought on the theory 
that the defendant bank had no right 
to accept payment of the check in any- 
thing but money. The contention be- 
ing that the defendant should have di- 
rected the Citizens’ National Bank to 
remit in eurrency and not by draft. 
In disposing of this contention the 
eourt, in part, said: 

“Under certain cireumstances, it 
might be possible to charge a bank with 
negligence because it did not require 
another bank to remit in cash the pro- 
ceeds of a collection made for a de- 
positor. But the alleged contract can- 
not be construed to obligate defendant 
to direct the Citizens’ National Bank to 
send money instead of a draft when it 
made the remittance and, in the ab- 
sence of any allegation or proof of 
negligence, defendant cannot be charged 
with the loss caused by the dishonor 
of the draft. 

“Defendant’s right to reply on the no- 
tice in the passbook as a defense is not 
defeated because it did not give plain- 
tiff conditional credit when he offered 
the Person check for deposit. It gave 


him eredit for the amount of the Cit-— 


izens’ National Bank draft, and, when 
the draft was dishonored, it had a right 
to charge it back and deliver it to 
him.*** The relation of debtor and 
creditor, created when a bank deposit 
is made, is not absolute; it may be 
affected by the cireumstances under 
which the bank and the depositor did 
business; it is limited here by the notice 
in the passbook.***” 





“Family Album” House Organ 

Under the title “The Family Album,” 
the “Union Trust Teller,’ employes 
house organ of the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Cleveland, blossomed forth in 
its current issue with early photographs 
of officers and eniployes of the organi- 
zation. Many of the pictures were 
taken in the youth of the various indi- 
viduals and offered a striking contrast 


to their present appearance. Bushy 
Mustaches, ‘‘cover-all” neckties, and 
dresses with ‘“mutton-chop” sleeves 


adorned a number of the illustrations. 
It was a rollicking and successful issue. 
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At the Close of Business on 
September 28th, 1925 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks 


United States Bonds and Certificates 
Other Bonds and Securities 
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$ 46,553,049.54 
19,994,742.81 
31,111,174.34 
202,848, 122.85 
199,178.79 
16,247,079.58 
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Loans and Discounts 


29 27- O-@ 


Secured Advances to Trust Estates . 
Real Estate and Buildings 


Accrued Interest, Accounts Receiv- 
able, Etc. 


Overdrafts 


Customers’ Liability anbie Lachine of 
Credit and Acceptances 


Total 
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3,208,047.54 
25,618:38 





















24,531,993.67 
$344,719,007.50 
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Bi 6,222,604.75 vd 
ny Accrued Interest Payable on Deposits 1,321,822.16 2 
« Total Deposit Liability 927,456,643.51 | 
3 Dividend Payable, October ist, 1925 556,250.00 is 

















Bills Payable with Federal Reserve 
Bank : 


Letters of Credit iil ipiaabeietiin 
United States Bond Account . 


Reserve for Taxes, Unearned Income, 
Etc. = toe Pee ee 1,231,150.27 


Capital—Paid Up 
Surplus and Current Earnings 


Total 


oe) 


5 ,000,000.00 
24,540,401.42 
5 50,000.00 
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22,250,000.00 


~~ 


13,128,502.30 
$344,719,007.50 
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STOP «- 
YEGGMAN!' 


Then, you will get lower insurance rates. 


*PRO-TEX’ stops an army of yeggmen as effectively 
as one or two—instantly. 
It makes a thin vault door as burglar-proof as 
the most expensive—and, it backs up your bur- 
glar alarm and vigilantes. 


DON’T THINK because you haven't the heaviest, 


most expensive vault equipment, that you can’t 
have the best vault protection there is. 


PRO-TEX’ is automatic, positive and safe to handle— 
the only fair-priced, genuine Federal Tear Gas 
protection for vaults. 


Complete with “Life Saver’’—described on opposite page 
—delivered and installed—$96. 


*Des'n’g. U.S. Chemical Warfare Division—CN—Chloracetophenone. Used by PRO-TEX’ in dry, 
solid crystal form—the highest possible concentration and proof against all gas masks. 


PRO-TEX' LAB 


224 East Ontario Street 





When the daylight bandit says: 


“HANDS UP! 


— back, into the vault” 


Then, you will want the “Life Saver,’— 
PRO-TEX’ No. 2. 


It may never happen to you, but it has happened to 


ATORI 


other bankers. When it does happen, the “‘Life 
Saver’ may well be worth all the gold of Midas 


to you. 


DEVICE GIVES OXYGEN TO 
VAULT PRISONERS 


To reduce the possibilities of loss of life 
by suffocation when daylight bandits may 
force one or more of the bank employes 
into the vault, Pro-Tex’ Laboratories, Inc., 
of Chicago, also makers of the Pro-Tex’ gas 
protective device, recently announced the 
introduction of the ‘‘Life Saver,’’ another 
piece of protective equipment for the bank 
vault. 

This device is said to perform a double 
service to vault prisoners in emergencies, as 
it not only releases pure oxygen into the 
vault, but also has the capacity to purify 
the air within the vault by absorbing the 
poisonous carbon dioxide which is emitted 
in breathing. 

The chemicals which perform these func- 
tions are hermetically sealed in a nickeled 
brass canister in such a way that they do 


From the “‘Bankers Service Bulletin”? of September: 


not lose any of their effectiveness until ac- 
tually released for use. 


Laboratory tests were recently conducted 
in an air-tight vault during which the life 
of one person was sustained in physical 
comfort for more than six hours under 
circumstances where ordinarily death by 
suffocation would have been the almost 
immediate result. 


An important feature of the‘‘Life Saver’’ is 
that it is interchangeable with the tear gas 
chamber of the Pro-Tex’ gas equipment and 
is released by the same firing mechanism. 
This allows the removal of the tear gas 
chamber when the vault door is opened in 
the morning and the substitution of the 
oxygen chamber in its place. At night, this 
operation which is but the work of a 
moment and entirely safe, may be reversed 
when closing the vault door, thus leaving 
the Pro-Tex’ tear gas canister ready for 
discharge in case of attack during the night. 


The ‘‘Life Saver’’-—emergency oxygen—is just what its 
name implies: Locked in an airtight vault of 
1,500 cubic feet of air space, it will sustain you 
in physical comfort for more than six hours even 
after the normal oxygen supply is exhausted. 


ES, 


INC. 


CHICAGO 
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OES your bank issue a house organ 
for the benefit of its immediate 
family—the officers, employes and stock- 


holders? Many banks eonsider a 
house organ indispensable because of 
the effective part it plays in maintain- 
ing and building good will within the 
organization. From a recent survey by 
the Financial Advertisers’ Association, 
it appears that the most successful 
house organs are those which are simple 
in form, devoted largely to the personal 
and internal interests of the bank, and 
issued regularly. The survey also in- 
dicates that many fairly pretentious 
and elaborate house organs have been 
discontinued because of the items of 
expense in money and time. Moreover, 
many banks that have never issued a 
house organ express doubt as to their 
ability to do so successfully because 
they believe the expenditure would be 
too great. 

The conclusion to be drawn from 
these facts is clear. The elaborate and 
pretentious house organ is_ usually 
doomed to failure. It may be issued 
with a great deal of enthusiasm, and 
usually is, but soon falls by reason of 
its own weight. The pressure of time 


and expense and the demand for inter- 





LEVEN ‘State and 

threeCounty Bankers 
Conventions have called 
Ralph Parlette to ad- 
dress them. 

Some bank or trust 
company in almost every 
good sized city is using 
his Thrift or Trust Stories. 


We send samples of 
Stories cheerfully | 





PARLETTE-PADGET COMPANY 
WILLIAM PADGET, President 
122 So. Michigan Ave. - - CHICAGO 
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INTIMATE BANKING SIDELIGHTS 
FOR EXECUTIVES AND STAFF 


By CLEM J. STEIGMEYER 






esting material are too heavy. How- 
ever, the house organ that is simple in 
form, and intimate and personal in its 
contents, continues to live and prosper. 


The oldest bank house organ in the 
United States is the Hibernia Rabbit, 
issued by the Hibernia Bank and Trust 
Company of New Orleans. It was es- 
tablished in 1905. William B. Wisdom, 
its editor, says of it: “We issue a 
house organ for one reason alone—good 
will. But that same good-will we en- 
deavor to cultivate from two sources: 
Internally, from our employes, and ex- 
ternally, from our stockholders and 
mailing list. While, strictly speaking, 
stockholders should fall under an in- 
ternal classification, I term them ex- 
ternal because the articles and items 
which would interest them are those of 
general interest to the public. On the 
other hand, the news that interests the 
employes is news about themselves pri- 
marily. 

“T try to strike a balance of these 
two currents in our publication. Some- 
times, the only sop to the employes is 
the column of personals. I never omit 
them. Judging from the letters we re- 


ceive, our stockholders and customers © 


are just as anxious and eager to read 
“The Rabbit” as the clerk who sees his 
name in print for the first time.” 

W. B. Lampman, of the Fidelity 
Trust Company in Buffalo emphasizes 
regularity of publication as essential in 
the suecess of the house organ. He 
states that the Fidelity Trust at one 
time published a house organ but dis- 
continued it believing that results did 
not justify the expense and amount of 
work involved. However, he is evi- 
dently convinced of the need of a house 
organ for his bank and its five branches, 
as he points to the fact that from time 
to time they have issued little weekly 
bulletins for distribution among em- 
ployes during new account campaigns. 
“These proved quite sucessful,” he said, 


“but we could not see our way clear to” - 


continue publishing them once a week. 
We do not intend to attempt further 
publication unless we are sure that we 
can keep it up month after month and 
year after year.” 

The First National Bank of Detroit 
is another institution which has dis- 
continued the use of its house organ, 
although it apparently has an adequate 
substitute for it. Says Frank J. Camp- 


bell, manager of the advertising depart- 
ment: “We published a house organ 
for five or six months when we first 
came into our new building, in order to 
familiarize the various employes with 
the new departments and with each 
other. It was discontinued and in its 
place we put out little cards entitled 
“Facts and Figures.” 


“Our people think that house organs 
are somewhat like minutes of a meeting 
—the news is not news by the time it 
is published. We also have what we 
call a personnel card under a heading 
“Thoughts to Ponder.” These are dis- 
tributed to employes twice weekly.” 

The National City Bank of Akron, 
Ohio, does not issue a house organ for 
the reason, as expressed by David L. 
Edwards, “A good one takes consider- 
able time, study and money to produce 
and a poor one is hardly worth pub- 
lishing.” However, Mr. Edwards states 
that his bank does at infrequent inter- 
vals issue a small multigraphed bulletin 
to employes. 


Simplicity marks the monthly house 
organ of the First Wisconsin National 
Bank. “Our simple, unassuming house 
organ,” says Margaret Reynolds, libra- 
rian, “is but a country newspaper for 
the members of the First Wisconsin 
family, so we do not ordinarily send 
copies regularly to people outside of 
the institution.” 


The Commerce Guardian Trust and 
Savings Bank of Toledo has issued a 
house organ weekly for the past four 
years. It is characterized by its sim- 
plicity of form, consisting merely of 
two pages of mimeographed notes and 
comments upon the bank and its per- 
sonnel. It is for internal distribution 
only. George M. Ellis, advertising 
manager, states: “That it fulfills a 
useful purpose in our organization is 
proved by the reliance which the officers 
place upon it for conveying any of- 
ficial announcement or open letter to 
the employes. That it is well received 
by the foree is evident from the fact 
that a loud complaint is raised any 
Saturday when the bulletin fails to 
make its usual appearance.” 

The First National Bank of Fort 
Wayne believes that the suecess of its 
house organ, “The First News,” is 
due largely to its simplicity. It is 
merely a one sheet affair, neatly multi- 
graphed, containing many short items 
of one-line heads. Only a couple of 
hours a week are required to produce it, 
and the cost is negligible. It has been 
issued every week for the past five 
years, and solely for inside circulation 
which ineludes a list of about 500 names 
made up of employes, directors and 
stockholders. Its purpose is to give to 
the members of the First National or- 
ganization intimate news, personal and 
otherwise, regarding the activities of 
their bank, and to build up their good- 
will and stimulate their co-operation. 
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If I were asked for a set of rules for 
the publication of a house organ, I 
would suggest these: 

1. If the bank organization consists 
of fifty or more employes, by all means 
issue a house organ. 

2. Do not try to publish a magazine. 
Make it very simple in form. 

3. Issue it regularly, preferably 
once a week. 

4. Detail the responsibility of its 
publication to an individual with a 
good sense of publicity and news value. 


. * + * 


TJ HE American Institute of Banking 

is exerting a‘ profound influence 
not only upon employes, clerks and 
bookkeepers, for whose benefit it was 
primarily organized, but also upon 
junior officers and senior executives. 
Many executives not only take a pa- 
ternal interest in the affairs of the In- 
stitute, but they frequently teach classes 
and even enroll in study courses. At 
Decatur, Indiana—a town of some 
5,000 people—Charles A. Dugan, pres- 
ident of the First National Bank, taught 
the class in practical banking during 
the past year. Fifteen students en- 
rolled and fifteen finished the course. 
Charles M. Niezer, president of the 
First National Bank of Fort Wayne, 
taught a class of more than 100 en- 
rolled in Commercial Law. Taking 
this examination recently were two 
cashiers, a bank president and many 
junior executives. The modern banker 
is a student. 

* * - . 


N Indiana this year there have been 

more bank robberies and burglaries 
than at any other time in its history. 
For a while they oceurred at the rate of 
about one a week. From April 28 to 
May 13, there were six banks attacked 
by bandits of which four suffered losses 
ranging from $200 to $4,000. 

These intense bandit activities have 
stirred the Hoosier bankers to action. 
They are taking steps to adopt a plan 
which is very similar to the Iowa 
vigilante guard plan. Committees, both 
inside and outside the bank, are armed 
heavily, taught to handle firearms and 
instructed to shoot to kill. Similar vigi- 
lance committees are being formed over 
the entire state by the state organiza- 
tion through the county bankers’ as- 
sociations. Thus, although there may 
be a dozen banking towns in a county, 
each will be guarded by a number of 
vigilantes commanded by a local leader. 
The rank and file are being equipped 
with heavy service revolvers. 

An elaborate’ reward system is a 
Prominent feature of the plan. There 
is a “Red Card Reward” that hangs on 
the walls of every. association bank, 
bearing the caption in large type,“$1000 
Reward For Bank Burglars Opera- 
ing in This County Captured Dead or 
Alive.” Systematic alarm action is also 
being developed to tighten the resistance. 




































_ Choosing Your 
Investment Connection 


UCCESSFUL investment calls for 

skill in investigation, facilities for 
obtaining information and experience 
and expertness in selection. 


Few people have either the experi- 
ence or facilities. For the great major- 
ity, contact with a well organized and 
permanent institution is desirable. 


The Continental and Commercial 
Banks have permanency. Their 
officers are trained men who must 
use conservative methods in the han- 
dling of over five hundred million 
dollars entrusted to them. 


To their experience are added fa- 
cilities for far reaching investigations 
and a statistical department equipped 
to apply scientific methods to any 
analysis. 


This experience, conservatism and 
all these facilities are yours. They have 
been used in the selection of the bonds 
we have purchased with our own 
funds and recommend to you. 





We invite you to submit your investment 
problem to us and we shall be glad to 
assist you in its solution. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 
CONTINENTAL and COMMERCIAL 
TRUST and SAVINGS BANK 
CHICAGO 
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APPLYING BUSINESS CONTROL 
TO WORLD AFFAIRS 


Efforts are now being made to reduce 
world politics to order and to bring busi- 
ness-like methods into the affairs of state 


N the affairs of nations now touching 
so intimately business men _ every- 

where on earth, there never has been in 
the past anything like the application 
of business principles to what should 
be the biggest of business propositions. 
Sound management is the rock-bottom 
basis of prosperity in commerce, finance 
and industry; but international society 
has been afflicted with every ill which 
any executive or banker knows spells 
disaster. 

Nations which pride themselves on 
being “going concerns” should look be- 
yond their national fields to interna- 
tional society. As a matter of fact, here 
is where the peoples of today are find- 
ing an “overhead” that has threatened 
to bankrupt countries and shatter gov- 
ernments. The high cost of world life, 
as it were, culminating in the great war, 
shows how unbusiness-like our relations 
of nations has become under the 19th 
century development of modern, high- 
pressure existence. 

The recent efforts to bring about 
better world relations, therefore, might 
be said to be the first large-scale at- 
tempt to reduce the chaos of interna- 
tional life to organization, systematic 
control, and more efficient service to 
humanity. It proposed to take the 
grounds of common contact, and there 


How Every Bank 


By CHARLES HODGES 


Asst. Professor of Politics, New York University 


were many by the close of the last cen- 
turyv—as the working capital of the na- 
tions. It proposed to find as many 
ways to reduce the overhead of world 
life in direct nations in the 
forms of wars, armaments, ineffective 
economic relations, and so on as a 
board of directors heading the multi- 
farious individual activities that go to 
make up a great business undertaking 
could devise in common counsel and 
decision. It proposed to render the kind 
of service that nations living on one 
planet with common needs and interests 
could demand in the achievement of 
better individual destiny. 


costs to 


In other words, this thing which came 
out of the great war so largely due to 
the business-like world outlook of 
Americans is more of a holding eom- 
pany than a superstate. 

Member states are to be likened to 
corporations who retain all their own 
individuality in their national affairs, 
vet who have combined in a larger or- 
ganization to effect certain economies 
and greater efficiency in matters of com- 
mon concern. At a cost of less than five 
million dollars per annum, these na- 
tional concerns have established what 
might be regarded as a co-operative 
undertaking. The quota of the largest 
member in no instance exceeded one 


May Broaden 


Its Service to Depositors 


The investor-depositors of almost every bank and trust company 


are owners of Real Estate First Mortgage Bonds. 


Such is the well- 


deserved country-wide popularity of this safe form of investment. 
Does your bank sell its customers First Mortgage Bonds, or do they 


purchase them elsewhere? 


You can assist your depositors to 


select their mortgage investments wisely. 


Florida First Mortgage Bonds, paying 8%, are particularly attrac- 
tive to investors, especially those who understand this safe form of 
security and who are informed of conditions which permit this 


attractive rate in Florida. 


The Trust Company of Florida, oldest and largest distributors of 
Florida First Mortgage Bonds desires to appoint a correspondent 
in every open territory and offers unusual and effective co-opera- 


tion to its representative. 


We especially desire to correspond with banks maintaining bond departments, 
or those who wish to organize such departments, and with attorneys, insurance 
agents, investment dealers and others who are in contact with local investors. 


TRUST COMPANY OF FLORIDA, Miami, Florida 


PAID-IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $500,000 


two-thousandth of its total budget ex 
penditure for a year. 

Among their activities, for example, 
is the work of the international health 
organization of the League of Nations, 
which is engaged in cleaning up the 
plague spots of the earth. The economic 
and financial sections, again, have under- 
taken tasks such as the financial recon- 
struction of Austria and the stabiliza- 
tion of Hungary to prevent chaos from 
sweeping Eastern Europe. The inter- 
national labor office, a clearing house 
for capital and labor, is engaged in the 
task of equalizing industrial conditions 
all over the world. It has studied un- 
employment, fostered agreements cov- 
ering hours and conditions of labor 
from Europe to Asia, and so on. 
Through the Council, meeting as the oe- 
casion demands, and the yearly gather- 
ing of the assembly representing all 
members, the interests of the member 
nations are reviewed; actions are taken; 
and recommendations made for the fu- 
ture. 

Inasmuch as business depends upon 
stable conditions for its prosperity and 
its very existence, the work at every 
point reflects itself in the world of the 
financier, the industrialist, and the 
trader. It is the first effort made to 
reduce world politics to order and to 
bring a business-like atmosphere and 
method into the affairs of state. 


General Motors Expands In England 

The General Motors Corporation is 
planning to acquire all the common stock 
of the Austin Motor Company, Birming- 
ham, England and is waiting the appro- 
val of the stockholders of the Austin 
Motor Company. The purchase is de- 
sired by the General Motors Corporation 
to enable them to compete in British 
markets without prejudice, as there is 
considerable feeling against American 
imported products, and the acquisition 
will also lower the operating costs of the 
corporation in England. 


A novel series of newspaper adver- 
tisements has been planned for the 
Huron & Erie Mortgage Corporation 
of London, Canada. The copy has a 
broad savings appeal, based upon his- 
torical references in the copy, with art 
work done in rugged wood euts. The 
fact that the corporation has been one 
of the pioneer financial organizations in 
Canada is one of the points emphasized. 
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Financing the Farmers of America 
Farming is the key industry of the United 
States. The economic welfare of the Nation, 
present and future, depends upon keeping 
the country agriculturally self-supporting. 


. 


Se . 
> > 


INCREASING FARM PROSPERITY 
N through Joint Stock Land Banks 


R years, in many sections of the 
Prtnices States, the farmer paid as high 

as 8% to 12.%—and med less than 
7% —for loans adequately secured by 
productive property. On the other hand, 
manufacturing concerns, with no better 
security than that offered by the farmer, 
could borrow money at far lower interest 
rates, because it was recognized that they 
could not profitably continue in business 
if exorbitant rates were demanded. The 
farmer, however, was expected to prosper 
under conditions which, if imposed on any 
other business enterprise, would threaten 
it with bankruptcy. 


No Direct Contact with Capital 


The reason such a situation existed was 
due primarily to the inability of the farmer to 
establish direct contact with available and in- 
terested capital. He was forced frequently to 
pay as many as four and five commissions 
to middlemen, thus doubling and trebling 
his cost on a perfectly sound loan. 


The condition was not remedied until 
the Federal Farm Loan Act was passed by 
Congress in 1916, which offered a basis for 
the establishing of a practical, national 
farm banking system. Capital for agricul- 
tural purposes then became available to the 
farmer through Joint Stock Land Banks— 


at a net rate which has never since exceeded 
6%. This government recognition of the fact 
that widely distributed credit resources for 
agriculture as well as industry are essential - 
to the life of the nation assures the perma- 
nency of the Joint Stock Land Banks, and 
precludes the possibility of a return ‘to the 
old and extremely unsatisfactory methods. 


Government Supervision 


Today, Joint Stock Land Banks supply a 
large part of the capital needs of agricul- 
ture. This is done as directly, sot even 
more simply, than industrial enterprises 
can obtain similar credits. Under Govern- 
ment regulation, these Banks extend direct 
loans, secured by productive property, the 
value of which has been appraised by the 
Government. 


Bonds are Tax-Exempt 


The funds for these constructive loans are 
obtained principally through the purchase 
by investors of Joint Stock Land Bank 
Bonds. These Bonds are printed by the 
Government; they have been declared in- 
strumentalities of the Government by the 
United States Supreme Court; and they are 
secured by first mortgages on productive 
farm lands. They are, by Federal Law, as 
fully tax-exempt as First Liberty 316% 
Bonds. 


The Guy Huston Organization—a complete organization of finan- 
cial, land and bank specialists—affords Joint Stock Land Banks a 
broad, basic and helpful service. The facilities of this Organization 
are extended not only to Joint Stock Land Banks, but to investment 
bankers and institutions desiring information or reports cover- 
ing any phase of Joint Stock Land Bank operations or securities. 


GUY HUSTON ORGANIZATION 


6r BROADWAY 
New York 


208 SO. LA SALLE ST. 
Chicago 
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GOVERNED BY SOUND PRINCIPLES 


Complete 
Correspondent Service 


E OFFER our facilities to 

out-of-town banks and bank- 
ers desiring a complete Chicago 
correspondent service in domestic 
and foreign banking. An oppor- 
tunity to explain the benefits of 
both our service and a strong 
banking connection is desired. 


Capital and Surplus $9,000,000 


CENTRAL TRUST 


COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO 


oe 
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PUTTING THE PERSONAL 
TOUCH INTO INTERBANK 
RELATIONS 


(Continued from page 11) 
bank which had brought to him this 
timely aid. 

Allan Herrick, of the United States 
National Bank, Denver, Colorado, re- 
cently related the “inside stuff” on why 
a certain successful Pacific Coast 
banker, interested in a chain of banks, 
has continuously switched New York 
accounts to one particular bank as new 
banks have been added to his chain. 
The story goes back many years—to 
1907. 

Those were the days of peculiar busi- 
nes and financial stress. The banker 
then was conducting a small bank in 





Minnesota. The community was a small 
farming one, largely inhabited by immi- 
grants only recently arrived from 
Europe. These people knew little of 
banking conditions. How could a local 
banker explain to them what was the 
matter with the banking system, or what 
was happening in financial cireles in 
New York? 


What might have been a serious situa- 
tion for this member was saved for him 
when his New York bank shipped him 
$500 in gold. As anxious depositors 
arrived te withdraw money, he paid them 
without question, in gold. When money 
is involved, gold has a language all its 
own, and local anxiety was entirely 
quieted before all that $500 was passed 
out. This banker’s allegiance to that 


New York bank has since been as per- 
manent as the pyramids. 

It all goes to show that humanized 
relations between city banks and corres- 
pondent banks not only makes banking 
more interesting, but works out to the 
permanent advantage of the “human” 
institution. 

“T think if city bankers could live in 
the country for a few years,” remarked 
one country banker, “they would cul- 
tivate country business in much different 
ways than they now do. I am sure that 
the monthly business reviews, which have 
become so popular of late with large 
banks having correspondent business, 
would become very different in char- 
acter, in many instances, if bank officials 
could size them up from the country 
banker’s standpoint. 

“More than 30 of these reviews come 
to my desk every month. Of this 
number I ean ‘find only three or four 
which are useful to me. I think I am 
an average country banker and that 
many other country bankers feel about 
the matter as I do. I find two objec- 
tions to most of the business reviews. 

“First, they carry too much detail. 
I have not time enough in which to low- 
low the important changes in freight 
ear loadings, foreign tonnage, unfilled 
steel orders, building permits, and so 
on. What I need is a trade review 
which is short and concise, written by 
one who has all the facets at hand and is 
competent to size them up. 


“The second objection which country 
bankers make to these business reviews is 
their optimistic point of view—minimiz- 
ing the unfavorable factors, and com- 
menting at length on the favorable ones. 
When an applicant for a loan comes to 
me, what I consider first of all is the 
unsatisfactory points. That is what I 
look for in an appraisal. The kind of 
bank trade review which appeals to me 
most is one which gives the unfavorable 
conditions as well as the favorable ones. 
I think that many country bankers feel 
as do I that bank business reviews at 
present are written with too great an 
advertising flavor. What they need is 
a human flavor, giving what I would 
seek to learn from a well informed city 
banker with whom I came in touch.” 

Speaking of coming in touch with 
city bankers, that is something which 
country bankers like very much to do. 
More city bank officers ought to get 
away out into the territory, calling on 
country bankers. The contact would do 
most of them a great deal of good. 


Before he changes a city account, or 
establishes a new one, a country banker 
usually has some pointed questions which 
he wants to ask. About the only person 
about a bank who can answer those 
questions, and tell him just what the 
city bank will do, if it has the account, 
is one of the senior officers. Why not, 
then let the senior officers get out where 
they can see the country banker? 
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WHAT A SURVEY REVEALED 
ON PROFIT-SHARING PLANS 


(Continued from page 13) 


to be used for the purchase of a home 
or to invest in some security approved 
by the company and to be kept in its 
custody.” 

This is an unsuual method and by 
means of it the bank assumes charge of 
the employes’ share. Many banks have 
found it advisable to encourage employes 
to invest their share in the bank’s own 
stock, Liberty bonds, or other depend- 
able securities. One New York trust 
company endeavors to have them de- 
) posit in a special, thrift account on 
which 10 per cent interest is paid on 
amounts up to $500 and 5 per cent on 
amounts in excess of that sum. 

In the majority of banks where non- 
contributory plans are in operation, the 
directors and officers are convinced of 
their value and are pleased with the 
tesults. In some banks the systems 
have been abandoned as a result of con- 
solidations. In only two have the plans 
Been disearded, and in order to get all 
sides of the question before us, it may 
be worthwhile to examine the com- 
plaints. 

Originally operating under a bonus 
plan, a Baltimore bank adopted profit 
sharing and after two years’ experi- 
ence with it returned to the bonus plan 
because it found that the older em- 
ployes were receiving an unduly large 
portion of the fund and the younger 
y clerks were left with only a small part. 
s It now operates on the basis of a 10 
" per cent bonus. 

" Failure of the plan to stimulate in- 

terest in the bank’s business was cited 
0 by the cashier of a New York bank as a 
e reason for discontinuance. Employes 
I eame to look upon their share as part 
f of their salary and the profits paid over 
e 
e 
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a period of years ranged from 18 to 

25 per cent of salaries. When business 
conditions necessitated a reduction the 
i] employes were incensed because they 
t thought that they were being deprived 

of compensation due them. 
is In contributory profit sharing plans 
a certain percentage of the net profits 
is distributed only among employes who 
contribute toward a savings or insur- 
h ance fund. 
h “The Profit Sharing Insurance and 
" Savings Fund” of an Ohio bank, for 
t instance, has the following as its objects: 
2 (1) To make it possible for all em- 
¥ ployes to share in the profits of the busi- 
ness they are helping to conduct; 

(2) to provide insurance on the life 
of each employe who joins the Fund 
h for the benefit of the estate or family 
of such employe; and, 


<= 






* (3) to encourage all employes in the 
habits of thrift and a business-like re- 
t gard for the future.” 

t _Participation in profits and contribu- 
1 tion to a fund may be either voluntary 





or compulsory, and usually a certain 





(Th year is speeding to itsend. Now 

is the time to consider what it has 
brought—to set new goals—to plan to 
reach them in the year ahead. 


What of your- trust department? 


Be- 


fore it lies your bank’s most fertile field- 
for service and profit. But—a field will 
yield no harvest unless seed is planted. 


Tested seed, planted now in that fertile 
soil, should yield a rich harvest of desir- 


able business. 


In 14 years’ service to leading banks and 
trust companies, we have developed seed 
that many trust officers consider the most 
productive they have ever used. - 


Samples, with complete information, 
are now being submitted to banks who are 
planning their 1926 new-business pro- 
grams with due regard for the splendid 
opportunity before their trust departments. 


May we send you specimen literature? 
Write to nearest office. 


PURSE PRINTING COMPANY 


Contrivers of Publicity for Banks and Trust Companies 


CHATTANOOGA 


New York Office 
No. 2 Rector Street 


length of service is required. 

The “Savings and Profit Sharing 
Fund” of a Chicago bank stipulates that 
no officer or employe who has been in 
its employ for less than three years may 
participate, but after that period his 
participation becomes compulsory. A 
Massachusetts trust company requires 
contributions to its “Employes’ Saving 
Fund” as one of the conditions of em- 
ployment and participation becomes ef- 
fective one year after date of employ- 
ment. 

Generally a certain percentage of the 
annual net earnings after the deduction 
of dividends and contingent losses is 
set aside for distribution, and the net 
earnings may be determined annually, 
semi-annually or quarterly. 
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TENNESSEE 
Chicago Office 
10 So. LaSalle Street 


Where the fund embraces savings, 
life insuranee, and pension features, the 
profits to be shared are apportioned as 
in the case of a Chicago trust company’s 
“Profit Savings Investment Fund.” 
The company shares its profits with its 
employes by setting aside 5 per cent 
of its net earnings each year to be 
distributed as follows: 

(1) An amount equal to the amount 
deposited by all employes is contributed 
to the savings fund. 

(2) From the remainder is paid the 
cost of the group insurance. 

(3) Any sums remaining are credited 
three-fourths to the pension fund and 
one-fourth to the savings investment 
fund. 

In other plans, in addition to dis- 
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tributing a certain part of its profits, 
the bank pays the same rate of interest 
on money belonging to the fund which 
is not invested, as is paid upon deposits 
in its savings department. 

The amount of an employe’s contribu- 
tion is usually confined between a cer- 
tain minimum and maximum pereent- 
age of his salary. The maximum amount 
is also usually set. 

Employes in an Illinois bank must 
contribute not less than 2 per cent and 
not more than 5 per cent of their an- 
nual salaries, and no officer or employe 
is premitted to contribute more than 
$200 per annum. 


Employes’ contributions are made 
usually through deductions from the 


payroll. Provision is made in econtribu- 
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tory plans for the payment to employes 
of their own contributions and those of 
the bank to which they may be entitled, 
in ease of voluntary resignation, dis- 
missal, retirement at pensioning age, or 
in case of illness or death. The regula- 
tions governing this payment vary con- 
siderably, but in all the plans studied, 
the contributor when retiring on pension 
receives his pro rata share of the money 
paid into the fund by the company in 
addition to his own contributions. The 
same rule applies in case of death. 


The majority of plans prohibit em- 
ployes from withdrawing any part of 
their interest during time of employ- 
ment. The general practice with re- 
spect to loans is that they are made 
only in cases of actual necessity. 


Steadily growing 
savings accounts 


with $1,000 or $500 as 
their objective—IDEAL! 


So far One Bank has 


Another 
Another 
Another 


11,622 
4,710 
3,528 
6,214 


and there are hundreds more such records! 


FULL FACTS ARE FREE 
ON THIS SENSATIONAL PLAN 


a ee ee 


| BANKERS EXTENSION 


INSTITUTE 


600-612 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


| Gentlemen: 


Naturally, we are interested in your Plan of getting new 
| Savings Accounts of the most satisfactory and profitable type 


at small cost. 
| slightest obligation. 


l Name of Bank.... 


Put the full facts before us, please, without the 


| 
hess thesia ce nm ar omit ease iil 
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EXTENSIVE PLANS FOR 
LIVE STOCK SHOW 


The argicultural forces of America 
are busily making preparations to at- 
tend and exhibit at the International 
Live Stock Exposition which will hold 
its twenty-sixth anniversary at the Chi- 
cago Union Stock Yards from November 
28 to December 5. 

Advance indications point to the show 
this year being the largest ever held. 
Over 10,000 of the finest cattle, horses, 
sheep and swine will compete in the 900 
classes provided for the supreme honors 
of the year and a premium list of over 
$100,000. 

More than 5,000 samples of grains, 
small seeds and hay will compete for 
world titles at the International Grain 
and Hay Show, which this year becomes 
a regular department of the Exposition. 
It is expected that all records will be 
smashed this year, judging from the vol- 
ume of entries received. 


The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture will oceupy an entire exhibition 


hall with educational booths dealing 
with many subjects of interest to pro- 
ducers and consumers alike. The vari- 
ous state agricultural colleges will also 
have edueational displays dealing with 
recent agricultural discoveries, many of 
which have never been publicly an- 
nounced. The colleges, in addition to 
the entries of their live stock in the open 
competitive classes, will also have teams 
entered in the live stock and crop 
judging contests. 

Twelve hundred farm boys and girls 
will also attend the Fourth National 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club Congress which 
will be held in its headquarters build- 
ing on the Exposition grounds. These 
champion club members will exhibit 
calves, pigs, lambs, and corn in the regu- 
lar International classes. The National 
Health Contest will also be held during 
the show and the state champion boys 
and girls will compete for national 
titles. 

The National Live Stock and Meat 
Board will stage a large display of 
meats in coolers to show the effects of 
feeds on the meat produced, and many 
interesting facts concerning meats. 

Entertainment will be given each 
evening in the amphitheatre and _ this 
will include the regular events of a 
society horse show. 

. Over 30 leading agricultural organ- 
izations will have their meetings during 
the International and many prominent 
figures in the industry will be present 
and take part in the discussions. 


Thomas Keegan severed his connee- 
tion as cashier of the Peoples Loan and 
Trust Company, Rochelle, Illings, te 
become head of the trust departinent 
of the Rockford Trust Company of 
Rockford. 
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MR. CUSTOMER MERITS 75% 
OF DEVELOPMENT EFFORT 
Continued from page 13) 
fulness, shows how it will clean walls, 
tufted upholstery, reach under furniture 
and into other remote places with ease 
of action, eliminating fatigue, she is 

delighted. 

That’s reasonable, isn’t it, and the 
principle applies to a service product 
as well. It is also reasonable to tell 
the story at the start, so that the pur- 
chaser may profit from the beginning 
and not complain at the end. 

It would be more than a_ serious 
criticism if a customer broke off his rela- 
tionships because he didn’t understand 
how to use your product to advantage. 
So it is important to prevent such a 
situation and at the outset to put hin 
right. 

The bank handles the personal busi- 
ness of individuals from infaney through 
old age, and even after death. The 
savings account is theoretica'ly the first 
contact of the individual with bank serv- 
ice. This contact is enlarged upon when 
through thrift the accumulations reach 
the investment stage, when an invest- 
ment is sold and a safe deposit box 
rented to house it. 

With the financial advance of the in- 
dividual, the checking account services 
become essential, and as wealth in- 
ereases, travel service is called for and 
service in connection with the care of 
investments. At, or during the indi- 
vidual’s most productive period, the trust 
for dependents is created and the will 
drawn. At its execution, the contact 
shifts to the beneficiaries and service is 
extended through the new cycle. 


As above indicated, the new account 
desk is the vital point, as here first 
contacts and impressions are made and 
received. Here the customer learns of 
the service elements of his new bank and 
the bank something of its new customer’s 
needs. Here the information about him 
should be gathered to determine his 
place in the social and financial seale. 

One who opens his account with $100 
is, of course, in the lower financial scale 
and will not at this point need more 
than the simple facilities of the bank. 
He is entitled, however, to just as much 
attention and consideration as depositors 
of higher classes, because it should be 
the intention of the banker to develop 
that relationship, as far as practicable, 
to the point that this depositor will 
some day arrive. 

The new depositor who opens his 
account with $1000 or more is obviously 
in a more comfortable financial state. 
This is the man who should be inter- 
viewed carefully in order that the proper 
treatment can be accorded him and the 
right facilities extended and explained. 

One who is already the possessor of 
$10,000 in cash is, of course, sophisticated 
in financial matters by reason of the ex- 
perience which the possession of such a 
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sum brings. The treatment of such a 
man opening an account is decidedly 
different from that accorded to one who 
has a thousand dollars for the first time 
in his life. In the former ease, it is 
probable that the man has had other 
bank accounts and knows the full seope 
of bank service and is not susceptible to 
sales explanation; but in the second 
ease there is an entirely new field in 
which to work for the sale of bank 
services, including savings, checking, 
safe deposit and perhaps later on, in- 
vestment service. 

I reeall the case of a man who opened 
an account with an insignificant amount. 
The usual preliminaries being over, he 
was prepared to go, but at that point 
a conversation began which developed 





Resources 
over 


$170,000,000 


AUTOMOBILES 


ICHIGAN is justly famed for her motor vehicles. Even 
In the most remote corners of the world they provide daily 


While this industry is but thirty years of age in this state, 
last year it reached a total of $2,218,011,702., wholesale value. 


From the beginning, this bank has been an important link 
in the making and marketing of motor vehicles. 
equalled facilities for serving all having banking business in the 


It offers un- 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


MICHIGAN 


The First National Bank, the Central Savings Bank, andthe 
First National Company of Detroit, are under one ownership. 
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several things. First, he had recently 
arrived from Honolulu; second, he had 
two valuable diamond rings in his 
pocket; and third, he was interested in 
securing information about some secur- 
ities. Needless to say, the spirit of 
service was exhibited, resulting in the 
rental of a safe deposit box and an in- 
troduction to the trust department where 
the desired information was secured 
which was the start of an additional pro- 
ductive relationship. 

When a commercial product is placed 
with a customer, and its claim to satis- 
faction has been fulfilled, the purchaser 
is normally a prospect for any other 
product of that manufacturer. It is the 
same way with the services of the bank. 
Satisfaction with the performance of 
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THE 


FOUNDED 1862 


bank was founded. 


ity in its dealings. 


Chicago 


service to him in eonnection with his 


checking account leads to the presump- 
tion that the same kind of service is 
available in the safe deposit, bond or 
trust department. 

There is no rule that can be made to 
cover all cases automatically, unless it 
be the rule of intelligent application to 
each case at hand, to the end that justice 
to the customer and bank will be done. 


FOREMAN 
BANKS 


When Lincoln was president this 
It has always 
preserved a Lincoln-like simplic- 
We invite your 
business on our 63-year record. 


The Foreman National Bank 


The Foreman Trust and Savings Bank 
La Salle and Washington Sts. 


Combined Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits exceed 


$10,000,000 













So the representative of the bank open- 
ing the new account should apply him- 
self to the securing of information, a 
record of which should be delivered to 
the new business files for a follow-up 
at the proper time. This follow-up 
ean be by letter or eall, or both, and 
thus through the process of education 
the services become understood and 
used. 


NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 
AT A. B. A. MEETING 


Atlantic City convention favors re-charter 


of Federal Reserve and 


elimination 


of estate, gift and inheritance taxes 





HE Atlantic City convention of 
the American Bankers Association 
went on record as favoring rechartering 
of the Federal Reserve Banks indeter- 
minately or for 99 years, and raised 
a fund of $500,000 to endow scholar- 
ships and research in economics in 
American colleges in celebration of its 
Golden Anniversary. 
The Association further recommended 
that the rechartering of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks be kept entirely separate 


in Congress from all questions of de- 
tailed amendments to the Federal Re- 
serve Act. An innovation was the 
limitation of the resolutions in the gen- 
eral convention to two major questions, 
the only other subject treated in addi- 
tion to the Federal Reserve being the 
advocacy of elimination of the Federal 
estate tax and the Federal gift tax and 
of state inheritance taxes on intangible 
personal property of non-residents. 
The establishment of the $500,000 
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AN indispensible book in any bank— 
published by the American Bankers 
Association. New issue May 1926. Price 
$2.50. Get your order in to us at once 
or you may be disappointed. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY, Chicago 




























edueational fund was formally an- 
nounced by Lewis E. Pierson, chairman, 
Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co., New 
York, who stated that the intention of 
the Foundation was to broaden educa- 
tional effort in the direction of sounder 
economic understanding. Half of this 
fund represents subscriptions by the 
American Bankers Association, the 
American Institute of Banking and in- 
dividual bankers, and the other half 
quotas assigned to each state. 

New officers for the different sections 
are as follows: 

National Bank Division—president, 
W. C. Wilkinson, president of the Mer- 
chants & Farmers National Bank, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; vice president, Charles 
W. Carey, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank, Wichita, Kansas. 

State Bank Division—president, Grant 
MePherrin, president of the Central 
State Bank, Des Moines, Ia.;_ vice 
president, G. E. Bowerman, vice pres- 
ident of the Fremont County Bank, 
Sugar City, Idaho. 

Savings Bank Division—president, 
Thomas F. Wallace, treasurer of the 
Farmers & Mechanies Savings Bank, 
Minneapolis; vice president, W. R. 
Morehouse, vice president of the Second 
Trust & Savings Bank of Los Angeles 

Trust Company Division—president, 
Francis H. Sisson, vice president of 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York; vice president, Edward J. Fox, 
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president of the Easton Trust Company, 
Easton, Pa. 

Clearing House Section—president, 
Alexander Dunbar, vice president of 
the Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A.; vice 
president, John R. Downing, vice pres- 
ident of the Citizens Union National 
Bank, Louisville, Ky. 

State Secretaries Division—president, 
Eugene P. Gum, Oklahoma City; 1st 
vice president, Harry G. Smith, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; second vice president, W. A. 
Philpott, Jr., Dallas, Texas. 

The convention city for 1926 was 
settled by the executive council on the 
last-day of the convention, Los Angeles 
being awarded the coveted honor. 


BANKERS ATTEND F. A. A. 
MEETING AT COLUMBUS 


The convention of the Financial Ad- 
vertisers Association held at Columbus, 
Ohio, on October 15 and 16, was un- 
doubtedly the most successful in the his- 
tory of the association. The registra- 
tion was greater than at any previous 
meeting and there was a much larger 
attendance at. all sessions as well as the 
largest exhibit of financial advertising 
ever on display. 

For the first time separate depart- 
mental sessions were held for those 
specifically interested in a single phase 
of financial advertising. 

Officers elected at the October meet- 
ing to serve during the coming year are 
as follows: 

President, Carroll Ragan, United 
States Mortgage & Trust Co., New York 
City; first vice president, Clinton F. 
Berry, Union Trust Company, Detroit; 
third vice president, Kline L. Roberts, 
Citizens Trust & Savings Bank, Colum- 
bus; treasurer, Carl A. Gode, Illinois 
Merchants Trust Company, Chicago; 
and executive secretary, Preston KE. 
Reed, Chicago. 

The directors elected include: C. E. 
Bourne, Royal Bank of Canada, Mon- 
treal; A. E. Bryson, Halsey, Stuart 
& Company, Chicago; Frank Fuchs, 
First National Bank, St. Louis; F. W. 
Gehle, Mechanics & Metals National 
Bank, New York City; Paul Hardesty, 
Union Trust Company, Chicago; Robert 
J. Izant, Central National Bank Sav- 
ings & Trust Co., Cleveland; Harry H. 
Johnson, Atlanta & Lowry National 
Bank, Atlanta; F. R. Kerman, Bank 
of Italy, San Francisco; E. H. Kit- 
tredge, Hornblower & Weeks, Boston; 
W. S. Patton, South Texas Commercial 
National Bank, Houston; Marjorie E. 
Sehoeffel, Plainfield Trust Co., Plain- 
field, N. J.; Ethel B. Seully, Morris 
F. Fox & Company, Milwaukee; Fred 
M. Staker, Commerce Trust Company, 
Kansas City; C. H. Wetterau, Ameri- 
ean National Bank, Nashville; Charles 
R. Wiers, National Shawmut Bank, 
Boston, and R. E. Wright, First Wis- 
tonsin National Bank, Milwaukee. 


British Bank 
€ cceeuneinn Bank of Spanish-America, Ltd. 


of international banking is provided through our 
61 branches and offices distributed as follows: 


Argentina 
Brazil 
Chile 


ENGLAND 
FRANCE 
SPAIN 
MEXICO 
NICARAGUA 
URUGUAY 
VENEZUELA 
PERU 
ECUADOR 
COLOMBIA 
GUATEMALA 
SALVADOR 
SAN FRANCISCO, U.S. A. 


Anglo-South enn Bank, Ltd. 


and its afhliations 


of South America, Ltd. 


and 


Represented by 


THE ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN 
TRUST COMPANY 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of New York 


49 Broadway, New York 
NORMAN C. STENNING, President 
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IS A SEPARATE RECORD ADVISABLE 
FOR TAX-FREE INTEREST? 


The Treasury Department has no other 
way of knowing and will naturally col- 
lect on all income that appears taxable 


ie way for banks to save money 
in income taxes is to keép clear 
and concise the records pertaining to 
tax-free interest. Then when the time 
comes to prepare the tax return there 
will be no danger of “covering up” any 
tax-free interest and thus ineluding it 
with taxable interest. The Treasury 
Department has no way of knowing that 
there has been non-taxable interest in- 
eluded with the taxable income, and will 
naturally collect taxes on all income 
which appears taxable. 

It is true that some banks keep a 
separate record in which all tax-free in- 
terest is recorded, but it has been my 
experience that the majority of banks 
carry all interest received in one ac- 
count. Then when a tax return is pre- 
pared it is necessary to analyze the 
“Interest Received Account” in order 
to separate the tax-free interest. This 
does not always work out so well. It 
may be that the bookkeeper will inad- 
verently omit explanations of certain 
entries, so that it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish between non-taxable and tax- 
able interest. In such a ease the only 
logical thing to do is to assume the in- 
terest was all taxable. Now, it is al- 
most certain that frequently there would 
be non-taxable interest covered up in 
these entries. Of course, in many in- 
stances an analysis of the “Interest Ac- 
count” could be made accurately, but 
even then there is a certain amount of 
waste time that could be avoided if a 
separate record were kept. 

A bank does not always look with 
favor on the idea of keeping a separate 
record for tax-free interest. The prin- 
cipal objection seems to be that it would 
only complicate the bookkeeping sys- 
tem already in force and cause confu- 
sion and added work. This is not true. 
Assuredly it is no more difficult to post 
a tax-free interest item to an account 
under the same heading than it is to 
post it to “Interest Received” account. 


pon Envelopes 


HECO ‘ENVELOPE COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois 


By M. P. SNOW 


President, M, P. Snow & Co., Accountants 


The only difference is that it is on a 
different page. 

If it does require a little more time 
to maintain two separate accounts, it is 
safe to say that the extra time taken 
would be much less than the time taken 
to make an analysis of “Interest Ac- 
count” at the end of the year where 
everything is thrown into one account. 
Not only is the time saving of value, 
but having the accurate record more 
than repays for the added effort and 
foresight. 

Just to give an illustration of how 
undependable an analysis of an “In- 
terest Received” account may be, I will 
cite an actual occurrence within my ex- 
perience. 

In preparing the tax return of a 
large bank for the year 1923, we made 
a check of the bookkeeper’s analysis of 
“Interest Received.” In this case only 
one account had been kept. The book- 
keeper, for no other reason than just 
plain error, had understated the amount 
of non-taxable interest by more than 
$10,000. If I had accepted his figures 
the bank would have overpaid its taxes 
to the extent of over $1,250. This might 
be said to be an unusual’ occurrence. 
Mistakes are easy to make in handling 
tax-free interest in the same account 
with taxable interest, and if a non-tax- 
able account had been kept, no such 
error would have been possible. At 
least it would not be likely to happen 
through posting to the wrong account. 


There is another method which may be 
used where the bank does not desire to 
maintain two “Interest Received” ae- 
counts. The bond record usually kept 
to show the detail of each bond—kind, 


amount, interest rate, ete.—has columns: 


for the purchase price and selling price, 
and some of these records have columns 
for interest received. This will show 
the amount of interest received on every 
bond held and then it is a simple matter 
to run through the bond record and 
pick out the amounts on tax-exempt 
bonds. 

Either one of the two methods will 
be sufficient to record properly the non- 


taxable interest. The important thing 
is to use some method which will show 
the correct amount of non-taxable in- 
come that went through the “Undivided 
Profits” account and thus save money 
in taxes that might otherwise be paid 
upon income that is tax-exempt. It is 
too serious a matter to leave such an 
important thing to the discretion of the 
bookkeeper, who may or may not know 
just what items are non-taxable. If, 
however, a tax-exempt account is set 
up and the credit slips properly marked, 
it is seldom that a bookkeeper would 
post a tax-exempt item to the taxable 
interest account. 

Another way in which banks 
often overpaid their taxes is in the 
method of handling bonds. In many 
cases they have reported the same profit 
on sale of bonds in their returns as the 
books show. There have also been cases 
when a loss on the sale of bonds was 
understated, thus causing an overpay- 
ment of taxes the same as would an 
overstatement of profit. 

The book profits or loss would be the 
correct amount to be reported on the 
tax return in only one instance. This 
is where bonds are always carried on the 
books at cost. It is true that many 
banks make a practice of this, but 
there are also a large number which 
carry their bonds at par, or if they do 
originally carry them at cost, they may 
from time to time appreciate or depre- 
ciate them. Where the differences are 
reflected in the “Undivided Profits” a¢ 
count, the profit or loss at the time of 
sale would be the difference between 
book value and selling price. It is easy 
to see that the reporting of such a profit 
or loss in the tax return would be er- 
roneous, since the return should always 
show.a profit or loss represented by the 
difference between cost and selling price. 

Book profit, where bonds are not al- 
ways carried at cost, would be correct 
for income tax returns except for the 
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fact that the Treasury Department does 
not permit a taxpayer to deduct de- 
preciation or reduction in the price of 
bonds on its returns. Nor does Uncle 
Sam require or permit the taxpayer to 
report income for bonds that are ap- 
preciated or written up. If the con- 
verse were true, the book profit or loss 
would be correct for the returns also 
since the prior adjustments would have 
been taken care of on previous returns. 


To illustrate the point, let us say that 
a bank buys $20,000 worth of bonds in 
1923, at a cost of $18,000. During the 
year it decides to reduce the bonds to 
$15,000. The $3,000 was charged to 
“Undivided Profits.” In making the 
tax return for that year the $3,000 
could not be deducted from income be- 
eause the obligation had not been sold. 
The amount, however, would have to 
be shown on the reconciliation schedule 
of the return as a charge to surplus in 
order to reconcile. In 1924 the same 
bonds were sold for $19,000. There is 
a book profit of $4,000 credited to “Un- 
divided profits” account. Here is where 
mistakes are most commonly made in 
filing returns. Some banks would show 
the entire amount of $4,000 as profit 
and would pay tax on it, when in reality 
there is only a taxable profit of $1,000, 
which is the difference between cost and 
selling price. 


In the same ease, suppose the bank 
earried the bonds on its books at par 
value and eredited a “Bond Reserve” 
account with the difference between cost 
and par value. If no depreciation or 
appreciation took place at the time of 
sale for $19,000, there would be a 
charge to “Bond Reserve” account of 
$2,000, a debit to cash of $19,000, a 
eredit to “Bond Account” of $2,000, and 
a credit to “Undivided Profits” account 
of $1,000. The latter amount would be 
the correct book profit as well as the 
income tax profit. However, in some 
eases I have seen banks fail to handle 
properly the entries in the “Bond Re- 
serve” account. That is, they overlook 
the entry entirely and charge off the 
difference to “Undivided Profits” ac- 
count, thus showing a loss of ‘$1,000 
(difference between par value and sell- 
ing price.) This is clearly wrong and 
will cause trouble with the Treasury 
Department by understating income. 


Such an error is not likely to occur 
where there is only one transaction in- 
volved as in the above ‘example, but 
where there are a large number of trans- 
actions, the cost sometimes is overlooked 
and the profit or loss is accordingly com- 
puted on par value or book value in- 
stead of cost. 


The easiest solution to all bond prob- 
lems lies in the method of keeping 
records. That is, bonds should be ecar- 
ried at cost and then the book profit 
or loss is always correct for the tax- 
payer. If, however, a bank keeps its 
reeords otherwise for banking purposes, 
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then it is necessary to devise means 
whereby the correct profit or loss on the 
sale of bonds may be computed for in- 
come tax purposes. In this connection 
it is necessary to make a complete an- 
alysis of all bond sales during a year. 
This can best be done by use of a 
columnar sheet with headings in the 
following order: (1) name of bond; 
(2) date purchased; (3) date sold; 
(4) par value; (5) book value; (6) 


eost; (7) selling price; (8) bank 
profit or loss; (9) return profit or loss; 
and (10) difference between book 


profit and return profit. 

Book profit or loss is the difference 
between columns 5 and 7. The tax re- 
turn profit or loss would be the differ- 
ence between columns 6 and 7. The 
amount’ in column 10 would be the 
amount shown in the reconciliation in 
order to reconcile with book surplus and 
undivided profits. 

For example, suppose the total profit 
on all bond sales for a year as shown by 
the books in $12,000. If the profit based 
on the difference between cost and sell- 
ing price—the income tax return profit 
—should be $8,000, then it would be 
necessary to show the $4,000 in the re- 
conciliation schedule as a eredit to sur- 
plus not reflected through income. If 
the contrary were true, the same amount 
would be shown as a debit to surplus 
not reflected through income. 

The important thing to bear in mind 
is to be sure that the profit you are 
reporting on your return is the differ- 
ence between cost and selling price. If 
you overstate your income, the data filed 
with your return may not enable Uncle 
Sam to discover your error and you 
will have yourself to blame for not tak- 
ing advantage of your rights under the 
law. 

Nine times out of ten it is better to 
make an analysis of bond sales, instead 
of taking the amount of book profit or 
loss, for the tax return. 
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WHY GEDDES BELIEVES 
IN BUSINESS BUDGETS 


Banks are giving more attention to the 
detailed budget of borrowers according 
to John J. Geddes, vice president of the 
Tilinois Merchants Trust Company, 
Chicago. 

“In general, the more a man knows 
about his business when he goes to talk 
with his banker the better his eredit 
will be,” ‘says Mr. Geddes. “Whether 
or not a manufacturer has some sort of 
a factory budget, may affect his rela- 
tion at the bank. 

“Of course, a budget system, if not 
properly designed, may cost more than it 
is worth, and I would not want to say 
that every factory should have_a budget. 
I know some factories where it would 
be futile to attempt a budget because 
of the changing prices of materials, but 
with these reservations I believe in 
budgets thoroughly. 

“A customer may come to me with a 
report that his factory is overflowing 
with orders and working overtime, but 
if I were to ask him, what will your 
production be three months from now? 
he probably could not answer. He is 
running his business without regard to 
the future. : 

“In contrast to this we have customers 
who are working to a definite plan. As 
an instance there is among our customers 
a tire and rubber company in Ohio. . 
When one of its executives comes to see 
us he knows not only how much money 
his company needs, but also how much 
it is going to need, how much it will 
liquidate each month, and how much 
his organization is going to manufacture, 
sell and collect in order to liquidate. He 
knows how great his purchases will be 
and what will be the level of his in- 
ventories at any given date. Naturally 
we find it easy to do business with this 
company. 

“We have a Western customer who 
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has lost money two years in succession. 
| had confidence in him, but I wrote that 
until we could make an investigation he 
could consider that he had no credit 
line at all. Of course, he came to Chi- 
cago by the first train. I told him he 
could cut his inventories at least $100,- 
000; that if he would make a careful 
study of his sales he would probably 
find that the larger part of his volume 
was concentrated in a few lines; and 
that as the result of such a study he 
would see how he could reduce unprofit- 
able lines to a minimum. He went home, 
got detailed figures of his various lines, 
and brought them in. In talking them 
over we found there were a number of 
his lines he could eut out. In two months 
he had reduced his inventories $75,000. 

“If this man had had the intimate 
knowledge of his affairs that a good 
budget based on a knowledge of under- 
lying conditions can give, he would not 
have come to us—as he did a’ few years 
ago—to borrow $300,000 to buy raw 
materials just two months before the 
price dropped 70 per cent. That is to 
say, he would not have come near to 
losing $200,000 in speculation without 
knowing that he was speculating. And 
he would not have had to wait for me 
to tell him, this year, when and how 
much to cut his inventories.” 


Correspondence Envelopes 
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WHAT A COAST BANKER 
SAW IN EUROPE 


A. M. Chaffey, president of the Califor- 
nia Bank, Los Angeles, returned recently 
from a three month’s tour of Europe. 
While abroad he studied business and 
social conditions in England, France, 
Germany and Italy, and he has thrown 
some interesting lights on conditions as 
he saw them. Mr. Chaffey said: 

“T saw nothing in Europe that might 
cause a modern Abou Ben Adhem to 
shed tears for his fellow men. In Ger- 
many the inflation of the mark into thin 
air acted as a sort of gigantie capital 
levy. The German Government has now 
no internal debts and the German people 
have no capital from the interest on 
which the interest on the internal debt, 
if it still existed, could be paid. The 
great paper mark swindle netted Ger- 
many about a thousand million dollars 
of real money though some of this is 
offset by the vast amount of material 
wealth and service which visiting for- 
eigners secured for next to nothing when 
the marks was dropping. The day the 
gold mark came into being Germany’s 
material wealth—probably second only 
to that of the United States—increased 
in value about five times over. At the 
same time the cost of living in Germany 
rose to about two and a half times what 
it is in France and considerably higher 
than in Britain. The German, unlike 
the Britisher, is a born worker and the 





country still has immense natural re- 
sources. Today they can undersell the 
British in the world’s markets in coal 
and steel and their products, but when 
it comes to manufacturers for which the 
raw material has to be imported they are 
still badly hampered for lack of capital. 
All the same, if it were not for the war 
debt that looms over her, Germany 
would be considered as having the most 
promising future of any of the Euro- 
pean countries. 


“France is short of man-power, a 
shortage accentuated by ine immense 
military calls which she feels compelled 
to make on what man power she has. The 
French are also hard workers and they 
made a tremendous lot of money out of 
the war. Their manufacturing power 
has nearly doubled and they are becom- 
ing serious rivals to their neighbors in 
many new directions. French exports on 
the other hand are largely luxury exports 
and these, notably wines, silks, lace and 
so forth, are readily affected by pros- 
perity and adversity abroad. Fortu- 
nately for the French, the British have 
embarked upon a course of rather riotous 
living with the result that French frocks, 
motor cars, champagne and what not are 
all prospering. France’s chief trouble— 
if it is not really a symptom of immense 
sagacity—is that the French people will 
not pay taxes with the result that the 
Government is continually having to 
issue more unsecured paper money and 
cannot redeem the frane.” 
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MAKING USE OF THE SOURCES 
FOR SECURING CREDIT DATA 
(Continued from page 23) 
are scattered broadcast over the United 
States and this requires extensive check- 
ings by letter among not only the depos- 
itories, but also the correspondents of 
the bank making the investment and 
among other banks that havé had ex- 
perience with the paper. It is advis- 
able in all checkings of this character 
to state in the letter the oceasion for 
the inquiry, the amount of the purchase 
involved and the fact that investigation 
is being made in other quarters in order 
to avoid duplication of work. Trade 
references are generally supplied by the 
broker and checkings made independ- 
ently by the bank and reporting agencies 
which specialize on open market names 
usually provide valuable data on various 

phases of the risk. 
Miscellaneous Names 

The daily mail of the credit depart- 
ment of practically every large city 
bank contains an assortment of inquiries 
originating in numerous ways and the 
method of handling these depends upon 
the source, the cireumstances surround- 
ing the transaction, and the amount in- 
volved. Information on file may be 
sufficiently up-to-date to permit the 
bank to give a prompf and satisfactory 
reply; the name may be a new one, and 
the nature and source of the inquiry 
may be such that it will be necessary 
to send a representative to investigate 
its standing; and again, a mereantile 
report may serve the purpose, or an ex- 
pression of opinion from a_ corres- 
pondent bank. 

Unless the name is one which comes 
up repeatedly and justifies a folder, the 
information collected is generally placed 
in its original state in a section of the 
file devoted to this class of names—the 
circumstances, as a rule, not necessitat- 
ing the use of terms employed for cus- 
tomers and commercial paper names. 

Other Sources 

The city, business, telephone and 
special directories furnishing lists of 
affiliations of officers and directors of 
companies—these are all essential equip- 
ment of a well organized credit depart- 
ment. 

Another valuable source is the news- 
papers, not only in their financial and 
business pages, but from cover to cover, 
including the social columns and death 
notices. In some institutions a division 
of the credit department is assigned the 
task of culling items of interest from 
daily papers and bringing them to the 
attention of the proper officer. Trade 
and financial journals and statistical re- 
porting services are used and where 
conditions do not permit the clipping of 
the reference, a condensed notation is 
made on the “Opinion Sheet” to furnish 
& guide when the name is again under 
review. 

Barometric trade charts and geogra- 
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How The Equitable can help 


your foreign business 


If you are engaged in foreign business and carry an 
interest-bearing account with The Equitable’s office 


in Paris, you may— 


njoy the advantages of an 

American bank and be sure 
that your business willbe handled 
with American methods. 


Pay foreign bills by check, thus 


effecting a saving in interest, 


EsTIMATE import costs ona def- 
inite exchange basis, thus elim- 
inating the speculation involved 
in meeting future obligations. 


Buy Exchange to replenish your 
balance when you consider 
foreign rates to be most favorable. 
EsTABLIsH a valuable local ref- 
erence overseas. 


SecuRE first-hand trade and 
credit information. 


SAVE your traveling representa- 
tivestimeandtroublethroughour 
Foreign Travel Service Bureau. 


Among the forty-six principal banks in the Paris 
clearing house, the Paris office of The Equitable has 
ranked from twelfth to fourth in clearings during 
the past eighteen months. By using the foreign 
banking services of The Equitable your business will 
benefit by the prestige and good-will of one of the 


largest banks abroad. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
105 South La Salle Street 


DONALD L. DE GOLYER 
Manager 


LONDON 


phical surveys are another valuable aid, 
furnishing information as to the past 
and current trend in crop, trade and in- 
dustrial conditions throughout _ this 
country and abroad. 


Other departments of the bank-may 
also furnish important bits of informa- 
tion. Checks passing through the tellers’ 
or bookkeeping department may indicate 
another depository of which the credit 
department has had no prior record; 
settlement checks for real estate transac- 
tions; unusual withdrawals of funds; 
transfers to the savings department; 
items handed to the notary for protest 
on account of insufficient funds or non- 
payment, or for any other reason re- 
flecting unfavorably—all are facts which 
the credit department should know. 
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Business from non-resident attorneys 
and banks especially solicited. Highest 
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bankers having clients who wish to patent 
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Movable and removable 
linoleum block from 
which pictures, papers, 
bulletins, ee may = 
suspen Yy means o 
thumb tacks. 
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Steel block fitted with 
strong hook from which 
to hang maps, charts, 
clothing and other heavy 
articles. 
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ap and Display Rail 


Unlimited wall space 


for Maps, charts, 
posters, bulletins 


An exceptionally meritori- 
ous fixture now being 
installed in banks, hotels, 
business houses and schools, 
is the MACQUARRIE 
MAP AND DISPLAY 
RAIL. 


Its simplicity of application 
and adjustment is only one 
of its many praiseworthy 
features. It is indeed the 
practical solution of display. 


The accompanying illustra- 
tions show graphically its 
parts and construction. 
Briefly, the rail is a small 
drawn-steel channel in 
green enamel, fitted with 
movable and removable 


blocks: 


One set of blocks is made 
of linoleum, for the recep- 
tion of thumb tacks. The 
other set is of steel, from 
which project strong hooks. 
The latter are for mounted 


maps, charts, clothing, or 
other heavy articles. 


Still another set of steel 
blocks is fitted with “J” or 
curved hooks, so that the 
rail may be fastened under- 
neath shelves and similar 
surfaces. Thus it may be 
used for cloak-room pur- 
poses. 


It can be securely fastened 
to any building material— 
plaster, wood, brick or steel, 
by means of countersunk 
screws that permit free 
sliding action of the blocks. 


The rail is made up in 12-ft. 
units. With each unit are 
supplied six steel blocks 
with hooks and 24 linoleum 
blocks. The hooks are 
Parkerized so that they will 
not rust. (The 12-ft. units 
can be cut up and supplied 
in shorter lengths to fit any 
room dimensions). 


The illustrations on this page, of the rail 


and its fittings, are drawn to actual size 
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TO DECIDE CALIFORNIA 
BRANCH BANK ISSUE 


The California state-wide branch 
banking agitation has reached the high 
courts of the state. The Bank of Italy 
is bringing the issue up before the Su- 
preme Court for a decision and the 
arguments will have the question defi- 
nitely settled or go a long way toward 
defining the province of authority vested 
in the superintendent of banking. 

Probably to the relief of all concerned, 
the mandamus proceedings will decide 
the important question of whether or 
not California will have state-wide 
branch banking. The Bank of Italy 
always operates a state-wide system, 
but has been curtailed in its program 
by a ruling laid down in 1923 by the 
banking department. It is this ruling 
that the Bank of Italy is attacking in 
the case before the Supreme Court. 

To extend its system in Southern Cali- 
fornia, the Bank of Italy has made ap- 
plication for numerous branches in and 
around Los Angeles. Using the super- 
intendent’s refusal in several cases as 
the basis for the complaint, the bank 
of Italy in the mandamus proceedings 
demands the superintendent to show 
eause for the denials, and also challenges 
the entire policy of the banking depart- 
ment incorporated in the de novo rule. 

The de novo rule provides, for ex- 
ample, that a bank with its head office 
in San Francisco shall not establish a 
branch in Los Angeles or the adjacent 
territory except by the purchase of or 
consolidation with an existing bank, un- 
less the Superintendent of Banks, in 
his diseretion, shall find that the public 
convenience and advantage require the 
abrogation of the rule. Further, the 
rule provides that banks, purchased 
or consolidated in cities outside of the 
head office or immediate locality, shall 
not be operated as a branch unless both 
banks shall have been in operation for 
at least three years prior to the sale or 
consolidation. In his diseretion, the 
superintendent is authorized to waive 
this clause if the public convenience and 
advantage dictate such a course. 


New German Farm Loan Bank 

A farm loan bank in Germany, known 
as the German Rentenbank Credit In- 
stitution, has been formed with a capi- 
tal of 170,000,000 marks. 

This new institution will operate un- 
der a charter from the German govern- 
ment to assist in financing German agri- 
eulture which is its primary purpose, 
but it will also facilitate in the flotation 
of foreign loans. - Already much business 
has been contemplated and negotiations 
have been started. 

There will be representation of farm 
members on the governing board and 
the operation of the bank being govern- 
mental, will naturally operate in some 
degree as do the American farm loan 
banks. 
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in which ¢o place confidence 


RADE MARKS are as old as trade. In 
. “ye olden days” you purchased your 
“At the Sign of the Golden Fleece 


Directors 


CHELLIS A. AUSTIN, President 

ELLIOTT AVERETT, Vice-President, 
United Cigar Stores Co. 

EDWARD J. BARBER, President, 
Barber Steamship Lines 

HOWARD BAYNE, New York 

HENRY S. BOWERS, Goldman, Sachs 


& Co. 
HARRY BRONNER, Blair & Co., Inc. 
H. D. CAMPBELL, Vice-President 
HAROLD BENJAMIN CLARK, White, 
Weld & Co., New York 
J. S. COFFIN, Chairman, Franklin Rail- 


way Supply Co., Inc., New York 

DELOS W. COOKE 

EDWARD J. CORNISH, President, 
National Lead Co. 

LOUIS N. DE VAUSNEY, Vice-President 

CHARLES G. DU BOIS, President, 
Western Electric Co. 

FREDERICK F. FITZPATRICK, Presi- 
dent, Railway Steel Spring Co. 

HENRY C. FOLGER, Chairman, Stan- 
dard Oil Co. of New York 

BENNETT L. GILL, Terrell, Texas 

EDWARD H. R. GREEN, President, 
Texas Midland Railroad 

GEORGE W. HILL, Vice-President, 
American Tobacco Co. 

JOHN L. KEMMERER, Whitney & 
Kemmerer 

ELGOOD C. LUFKIN, Chairman, 
The Texas Co. 

CHARLES D. MAKEPEACE, Vice- 
President 

PETER McDONNELL, Gone Agent, 
Transatlantica Italiana S. S. 

THEODORE F. MERSELES, Prasidene, 

Montgomery Ward & Co. 

ALBEI RTC. MILBANK, Masten & 


JOHN aA RASKOB, Vice-President, 
iu Pont de Nemours & Co. 


JOSEPH SEEP, Chairman, South Penn 
Oil Co. 


S$. STERN, Vice-President 

JOSEPH B. TERBELL, President, 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. 

C. C. THOMPSON, New York 

HENRY WHITON, President, Union 
Sulphur Company 
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flannel 
over against St. Dunstan’s Church,” your 
hosiery at the “Hood and Scarf,” your, 
silk at the “Rose and Ball,” and your 
haberdashery at the “Civet Cat.” 

These marks symbolized both the char- 
acter and quality of a business. They 
were a means of identification and pro- 
tection to the consumer, and a pledge and 
a mark of pride on the part of the mer- 
chant or manufacturer. 

The Seaboard can place no trade mark 
on its services, but there is a sign from 


' which you can form an estimate of what 


you can expect of this bank. The names 
of the Seaboard’s directors are just as 
true an indication of character of this 
bank as the heraldic signs in the olden 
days. These men are directors in fact, as 
well as name. They direct and make the 
policies which have brought to the Sea- 
board the reputation it enjoys. 


The SEABOARD 
NATIONAL BANK 


of the City of New York 


BROAD AND BEAVER STREETS 
115 BROADWAY 24 EAST 451h STREET 
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SAFEGUARDING YOUR VAULTS 


IS GAS AN EFFECTIVE MEANS 
OF COMBATING BANDITS? 


What are the. points in its favor, and 
those against?—A helpful discussion 
of its development as a protective agent 


GREAT deal is being said and 
written about the efficacy of war 
gas or poison gas as a protective agent 
to be used in banks. A number of com- 
panies are in the field with more or less 
similar devices to be attached to vault 
and safe doors for the bewilderment of 
the nocturnal burglar or yegg, while 
other concerns are vending mechanisms 
designed to confound the daylight bandit 
by sudden discharge of noxious gases. 
The newspapers contain, from week to 
week, accounts of the operation of such 
instruments. 

The fundamental principle of practi- 
cally all these devices is the same, to be 
sure—the burglar or bandit is to be 
repelled by discharge of a chemical 
more or less automatically controlled. 
There are slight or considerable variations 
in the details of the discharging mecha- 
nisms, in the nature of the container, 
in the point and manner of installation. 
The chemicals employed are also of dif- 
ferent kinds—tear gas, mustard gas, 
an ordinary choking gas and even 
strong ammonia—and there are several 
excellent devices in the field which offer 
a great degree of protection. We hear, 
of course, a great deal about cases in 
which the burglar or bandit has been 
repelled by a gas barrage, and the com- 
panies which install such devices could 
hardly be human if they failed to broad- 
cast these successes. 

Newspaper accounts give a fairly ac- 
curate index to the situation. The 
records of insurance companies provide 
some moderately complete and reliable 
data on which to proceed. The first 
thing the investigator will meet in this 
field, is the variation of practical ex- 
periences. For instance: 

One night last summer burglars were 
repelled from the safe of an Indiana 
bank by an internal gas discharging 
device. Only a small amount of damage 
was done to the safe and the contents 
and other properties of the bank were 
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uninjured. 

A few weeks earlier, in a bank in the 
Rocky Mountain region, a similiar de- 
vice was cut out of a vault door by a 
band of burglars using the oxy-acety- 
lene torch. The whole money content 
of the vault was taken and the gas con- 
tainer was left in a conspicuous place. 

In another case, a device so simple 
as to seem almost childish, proved 
efficient. Here a banker had placed a 
two quart bottle of strong liquid am- 
monia on a narrow shelf inside the vault, 
so poised that is would be thrown down 
and broken in ease of a violent jar. The 
bottle had been in place only a few days 
when yeggmen entered the bank at night 
and blew open the vault door. The 
bottle was broken and the fumes of 
ammonia filled the banking room and 
drove off the burglars. There were 
seventy thousand dollars in cash and 
Liberty bonds within reach of the erimi- 
nals when the dollar’s worth of ammonia 
put them to rout. 

These cases are cited as typical rather 
than conelusive. A good deal may be 
said in favor of gas protection. The 
attractions of this method are apparent 
at once. Most gas releasing devices, 
whatever their detailed character, are 
inexpensive and easy to install. They 
ean be applied to almost any known 
make or type of vault or safe, and can 
be readily replaced. Their action as 
a burglar defense is automatic or prac- 
tically so. The whole principle of the 
thing is simple and the effect drastic. 
If the device works in time of need 
it is practically infallible, unless the 
burglar has equipped himself with masks 
and other counter-defenses in advance. 
For one device, however, its makers 
claim that the gas mask affords the 
burglar no relief. 

As a matter of fact, the patent ad- 
vantages of gas releasing mechanism, 
especially in the case of smaller banks— 
in villages, towns and isolated communi- 
ties—are many and clear. We must 
realize, first of all, that the gas machine 
maker is faced with exactly the same 
problem as that confronting the safe 


manufacturer. His mechanism, if really 
efficient, must be prepared to meet the 
burglar who may attack with three in- 
struments or any one of the three; 
namely, drills and cutting tools, ex- 
plosives and the torch. 

The simplest thing to provide 
against is the explosive. Almost any 
kind of fragile container will be broken 
by a charge of nitro-glycerine used on 
a safe or vault. Or almost any kind 
of detonating substance may be em- 
ployed, which will be set off by a strong 
jar and so cause the combustion of 
chemicals and the discharge of an ef- 
fective gas. 

The burglar who operates by drilling 
a hole and releasing the locking meeh- 
anism by means of wires and other 
tools, is a little harder to deal with. 
He is usually combatted by means of a 
trigger arrangement of one type or an- 
other which is released by any unofficial 
tampering with the lock. Some of these 
mechanisms are of an elaborate char- 
acter, attached to time clocks and the 
like. 

When we come to gas devices meant 
to resist the oxy-acetylene torch we 
meet with a more complex problem. 
Burglars have succeeded, as in the one 
ease above cited, in cutting or burning 
out whole sections of vault and safe 
doors, removing the locking apparatus 
and the gas container entirely, without 
setting off the gas. To provide against 
such courses on the part of the burglar 
various ideas have been applied. Some 
gas mechanisms are discharged as soon 
as the heat inside a safe or vault passes 
a fixed temperature, and these work on 
the principle of the water control or 
sprinkler taps now in universal use 
against fires. 

Another method of controlling gas 
or chemical containers designed to foil 
the torch burglar is to employ fine wires 
of low fusion point, which melt through 
at the first touch of the torch and re 
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Eighth Federal Reserve 
Bank Adopts Rivet-Grip 
For Vault Protection 


ITH the adoption of Rivet-Grip 
WV System of Bank Vault Reinforce- 


ment for the new Federal Reserve 





| 1) Lt ee Bank at Salt Lake City, Utah, eight Federal 
> . Reserve Banks now have their vaults pro- 
} tected by Rivet-Grip. 


The merit of Rivet-Grip in resisting burglar- 
ious or riotous attack was demonstrated by 
the Federal Reserve Tests at Sandy Hook. 
By the use of all methods of penetration 
known to science, it was proved the most 
effective, practical system of protection for 
bank vaults. Since these tests, Rivet-Grip 
has been adopted by Federal Reserve Banks 
in the following cities: . 
| oe San Francisco, Cal. Cleveland, Ohio 
. | a a Pe ae Salt Lake City, Utah Little Rock, Ark. 








i / | iy St. Louis, Mo. Louisville, Ky. 
ne | . : j | Pittsburgh, Penna. Minneapolis, Minn. 
: q = iat J | So effective and satisfactory has Rivet-Grip 
n- proved that more than 250 banks of all sizes 
al _~ and in all parts of the country have adopted 
- it. One of the largest private banks in 
rs New York has installed Rivet-Grip in 10 of 
ne ° . 

its branches; another in 7. 
_ By virtue of its economical construction and 
ai flexibility of design Rivet-Grip provides 
ye practical and effective protection for the 
ing ; smallest bank, as well as the largest. 
2 Our handbook on modern methods of bank 
out , SS | vault construction gladly sent to those 
ne | building or remodeling their structures. 
rlar 


pme ‘i ee! a [Ts / ry 4 : 
= > oes meAl The Rivet-Grip Steel 
| i Company 


Representatives in all principal cities 


2737 Prospect Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
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credit. 


A financial institution is therefore an 


The Uj tmost De g ree qpooens business is dependent on banking and 
of 


Protection 


REPRESENTED 


lease triggers, and this in turn sets off 
the gas or starts the combustion of the 
chemieals. 


Other inventors have employed the 
method of devising fragile or low- 
fusion-point containers of various ma- 
terials in which liquids or compressed 
gases are mostly used. These leak or 
explode when subjected to unwonted 
temperatures and turn loose their floods 
of repelling gases. 

There has recently come upon the 
market another related gas device that 
has a number of advantages. This con- 
sists of a metal container in which tear 
gas chemicals of the official government 
type are kept in solid form. A wire 
or lanyard which controls the discharg- 
ing mechanism, is affixed to the lock and 
attached to the door in such a way that 
any attempt to cut through with the 
torch, throw the bolts or otherwise 
tamper with the locking device will fire 
the gas in the container. The wire, if 
eut or burned with the torch, will like- 
wise release the trigger of the firing 
mechanism and any explosion severe 
enough to break the wire must naturally 
bring the same result. 


After the vault has been opened in the 
morning for the resumption of business, 
the chemical container can be removed 
from the firing device and put aside, 
and on closing at night, the container 
is simply put back into place. It can 
be dropped or jarred without causing 
an explosion and its makers state that 
the contents cannot spill and do not 
deteriorate. On the whole, this kind of 
gas device is of undoubted value. 

One of the attractions of the gas 
mechanism as a defense for bank vaults 
and safes is the fact that gas operates as 
an alarm and an active defense at once. 
It does not need to be supported in the 
middle of the night by armed citizens. 
It does not require the banker, the 
townsman and the local police to do 
battle with desperate yeggs. The gas 
does its own fighting and usually with 
sure effect. Yet in this very fact may 
lurk one of the dangers common to 
most mechanical devices. 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


important factor in promoting business stability. 


modern vaults. 


Imagine the condition of chaos that would result if 
bank reserves were not protected by massive 


Diebold vault equipment is built to withstand 


every known method of attack. 


It assures you the 


utmost degree of protection. 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO. 


Taken all in all, it must be said that 
the gas container or discharger provides 
an effective single auxiliary mechanism 
to be applied to safes and vaults. It 
may not be infallible because like all 
man made devices, it is subject to mech- 
anical imperfection and to occasional 
accident and is not absolute proof 
against human carelessness or negli- 
gence, On oceasion it has been cir- 
cumvented by burglars, but it does af- 
ford a degree of protection. 

Two things are to be considered in 
this connection. First, the skill of 
burglars is extremely variable and their 
equipment even more so. There are 
many gangs of bank burglars now oper- 
ating who have little technical knowl- 
edge, little skill in the handling of their 
tools, and little resource of any kind. 
Against all such robbers the gas defense 
is unquestionably effective. If, on the 
other hand, there are some gangs suffi- 
ciently well equipped and skillful enough 
to “beat” the average gas defense, those 
organizations of criminals certainly are 
in the minority. Secondly, it is always 
better to be equipped, even with rel- 
atively faulty defenses, than not to be 
equipped at all. It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that a burglar will pass up a bank 
with a gas mechanism on its vault in 
favor of one not so protected. For this 
reason alone the system commends itself. 

We come now to the question of 
counter-defenses which may be used by 
the burglar. There have been a num- 
ber of cases in whieh burglars have used 
gas masks and specially designed gas- 
proof clothing. Some manufacturers 
say the gas they use penetrates all pro- 
tective coverings and cannot be guarded 
against by ordinary gas masks. It is 
true, of course, that some of the more 
powerful gases developed in the course 
of the World War are hard to combat. 
They do penetrate ordinary clothing 
and the usual coverings. They also 
work their way through many types of 
gas masks. Competent chemists claim 
that these gases can be provided against 
by special protective or relief apparatus. 
It must also be remembered that the 
extremely powerful and penetrating 


CANTON, OHIO 


gases are most difficult to handle and 
confine, and may be extremely danger- 
ous when not properly controlled. How- 
ever, the fact that the end justifies the 
risk is a matter which bankers and the 
public can determine through experi- 
ence. 

When the practicability of the gas 
method of defense against the bandit 
or daylight holdup man is considered, 
quite a, different problem is met. There 
are a number of firms installing gas 
anti-bandit devices in various parts of 
the country. Several of these mech- 
anisms are of the semi-automatic kind. 
That is to say, the gas machine used to 
repel the bandit must be put into action 
by a human agency, through pressing 
a button, pulling a trigger, stepping on 
a lever, leaning against a tripping bar 
or something of the sort. 

That being so, the objection which 
might apply here is that men who may 
be confronted with the weapons of des- 
perate criminals should not be expected 
or permitted to manipulate mechanisms 
of this kind. The experienced bandit 
generally knows all about them and is 
ready to shoot at the first false move 
on the part of a teller or counter man. 
Bandits usually have scouted any bank 
before making the attack. It is their 
business to know exactly what kind of 
alarms and similar mechanisms are in- 
stalled. 

If the controlling levers or buttons 
can be operated by an unseen employe 
or by a guard stationed behind bullet- 
proof glass or other adequate defenses, 
these anti-bandit mechanisms can be 
made more effective, but all buttons, 
levers and other controls should be re 
moved from exposed places. 

It seems fair to say that gas is gen- 
erally well suited to use against the 
bandit with reference to its application 
to the satchels of bank and payroll mes- 
sengers. There are cases reported in 
the files of newspapers where its pres 
ence was an effective deterrent and re 
pellant to the eupidity of hold-ups who 
became its victims through the containers 
snatched from the custodians during 
both daylight and night raids. 
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NEW COUNTERFEITS 
The Treasury Department in its cir- 
eular letter No. 562 describes two new 
counterfeits as follows: 


Rear a cals Tee a gh THE COMPANY WE KEEP 


face plate 195; H. V. Speelman, Reg- 
ister of the Treacary; Frank White, as 
Treasurer of the United States; por- I’ BUSINESS, as in life, we are accorded the 


trait of Jackson. status of our associates. 
“This is a poorly executed counter- 


on Bs pang sarge er zine Such a station cannot be maintained year 
etchec ates on a singie piece 0 jyaper 

without silk Sanat ah imitation vot after year unless the standards of the group 
them. While all of the work on this are upheld and advanced through service 
bill is poorly executed, the seal, denomi- to our associates. 

national eharacter, and the numbering 
on the face of the bill are particularly 


; Engineering is a profession of service. In 
poor. The number of the specimen at 












- hand is H-74902431. This number ap- the course of a quarter century, we have 

d pears to have been etched out on a sep- served nearly a thousand clients, many of 

3 arate plate and is printed irregularly them year after year as their business grew 
and the figures are poorly formed. The 

e bill should not deceive those aceustomed and expanded. 

e to handling money. 

i $5 - dase “Pies Bees Our device, here shown in the company of 

“On the Federal Reserve Bank of the trade-marks of a few of this group of 

. Chicago, Ill.; check letter ‘D’; face clients, is emblematic of our ideals of service 
plate appears to be 384, but is some- : 

d, what indistinet; A. W. Mellon, Secre- and of our experience. These are better de- 

x tary of the Treasury; Frank White scribed in “Factories for the Future,” a little 

pd Treasurer of the United States; por- book which you may have by asking for 

of trait of Lincoln. y Yy y 8 

h- “This is a very poorly executed litho- your Copy. 

. graphic production on a stiff piece of 

( 


single paper without silk threads. The 


om number of this specimen is G-207052B, J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY K\ 


y > y . 
ng and the figures of this number are too 


- thick and too widely separated. They ce, a 

oul should attract immediate attention if Greenville, South Carolina 

ch the other poor work of the counterfeit 627 Tenn. Elec. Power Bldg. 
should escape notice. It is not believed Chattanooga, Tenn. 

a) that a more detailed description of this 

es counterfeit is necessary. It should be 

ted readily detected.” 

ms 

dit Money Worthless in Far North 

| is There is no field for the extension 

ove of banking facilities in the far north, 

an. was indicated in a radio message re- 

* ceived recently by Arthur N. Cordell, 


' assistant vice president of the First Na- 
| 0 tional Bank of Chicago from E. F. 


i MeDonald, Jr., second in command of 
the MacMillan Arctie Expedition and 
a president of the Zenith Radio Corpora- 
a tion. Mr. MeDonald stated that money 
wee is useless in the Arctie regions. Said 
"i the radiogram: 
Greetings from this wonderful 
‘ons, land of ice and savage beauty. 
» re- Money here is absolutely worth- 
less. Therefore, there is happiness 
aie everywhere and the nights are six 
gen months long. Killed my first polar 
the bear today; eight hundred pounds. 
ation Regards from the far north to you 
mer and all my friends. 
d in E. F. McDonald, Jr. 
res- = : 
a The National Bank of America, of 
ee" Paterson, New Jersey, financed the trip 
inet of five girl members of the Paterson 
ile Reereation Club to an athletic meet 


held in New Haven, Conn. 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


Condensed Statement, September 30, 1925 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank 


and Due from Banks and Bankers 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates... 


Public Securities 
Other Securities 
Loans and Bills Purchased 


Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages......... : 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches 
Credits Granted on Acceptances 


Real Estate 


Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable... 


$141,427 ,448.73 
38,130,278.95 
26,500,240.27 
22,832,297.12 

355,639,756.69 
1,775,650.00 
10,328,218.69 
35,411,670.80 
8,006,771.68 
9,762,753.59 


$649,815,086.52 


LIABILITIES 


Surplus Fund 
Undivided Profits 


Bills Payable 


Accrued Interest, Reserve for Taxes, etc.. 


Acceptances 


Outstanding Treasurer’s Checks 


Deposits... 


Billion a Year—Swindlers’ -Toll 


Through banks, chambers of com- 
meree, advertising clubs, and other or- 
ganizations, the activities of the invest- 
ment quack are being gradually cur- 
tailed. But despite the activities of these 
bodies and the “blue sky” laws enacted 
in many states, it is estimated that the 
American public will pay more than 
$1,000,000,000 in 1925 to operators of 
fraudulent stock schemes, sandy oil 
wells, and financial wizards of the Ponzi 
type. 

The cost of this credulity in 1924 was 
well over the billion mark, says a report 
issued by the Better Business Bureau of 
New York, and the “gold brick” artists 
may well claim 1925 to be a “normal” 


6,229,296.34 
46,229 ,296.34 


4,261,797.57 
35,411,670.80 
29,940,665.37 
528,971 ,656.44 


$649,815,086.52 





year. 

The habitat of the gullible is not con- 
fined to rural regions. The sigh of the 
dweller on the Gold Coast joins the 
doubting inquiry of the squire at Madi- 
son Corners in the daily grist of com- 
plaints to states attorneys’ offices and 
business bureaus. 


Meanwhile the cainpaign is being 
earried on in more than 40 cities by 
banks, brokers, investment houses, public 
utilities, newspapers and mercantile 
concerns. They are expending every 
effort to bring those swindlers to justice 
and to educate the public to the fact that 
investment should be made through re- 
liable houses instead of fly-by-night 
promoters. 
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PLASTIC SURGERY AIDS 
THE FUGITIVE YEGG 


Yeggmen and safe-blowers are now 
paying big prices for the services of 
plastic surgeons who will re-construet 
the physiognomy of the criminal to such 
an extent that detectives and police 
authorities are now facing a discourag- 
ing problem in the apprehension of law- 
breakers. 

But for the good memory of one of 
the detectives on the case, the recent 
capture of a much wanted yeggman and 
burglar would never have taken place. 
The veteran officers were positive that 
they had their man ‘cornered,’ but when 
they came to close quarters, the yeggman 
looked as much like the man the police 
sought as Judge Landis resembles Pres- 
ident Coolidge. The officers were at first 
greatly baffled, and only through the 
fact that one of the detectives knew quite 
a bit about the habits and inclinations 
of the yeggman sought was actual appre- 
hension made possible. 

When captured, the prisoner’s face 
had undergone a remarkable change, and 
did not tally with the records at police 
headquarters. Mr. Yeggman had had his 
chin eut down, both ears changed ‘in 
contour, and a perfectly shaped Barry- 
more nose built over the ‘saddle snout’ 
that Dame Nature and circumstance had 
given him. On top of this complete 
changing of the known contour of his 
face, Mr. Safe-Blower had also had his 
hair dyed and tinged. Subsequent exam- 
ination brought to light the fact that all 
these changes had cost the criminal a 
little over five hundred dollars. 


To meet this somewhat startling de- 
parture in avoiding detection, it would 
seem that police officers will be com- 
pelled to learn as much as possible about 
the habits and inclinations of the crin- 
inals who are clever enough never to get 
caught red-handed, and scout around on 
the outermost circle of society, laughing 
up their sleeves at the police who seek 
them. 

Happily, the famous Bertillon system 
of identification has not been seriously 
affected, for if the police do pick up 4 
yeggman whom they suspect has had his 
face ‘lifted’ or changed, if they can get 
him down to the Bertillon room, where 
it is presumed there is a record of this 
‘known’ criminal, the police can go & 
long way toward identifying their man, 
except, perhaps, in the manner of com- 
paring the yeggman’s finger prints which 
are on file. 

This changing of finger prints is done 
by cutting into the ‘eushion’ of the finger 
tips, removing some of the flesh, and 
then drawing the ends of the skin 
together. This will register a differently 
shaped print or set of whorls than the 
ones on file. 

Apart from this possible change, in 
the yeggman’s known physical measure- 
ments and marks, the basie Bertillon 
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measurements still stand because they 
eannot be materially changed. There are 
five measurements which form the 
foundation of the examination, and 
luckily, plastie surgery cannot interfere 
with them. They are, the length and 
breadth of the head, the length of the 
middle finger, the length of the left foot, 
and the length of the forearm from a 
specific point at the elbow to the end of 
the middle finger. 

Although there is still a great amount 
of confidence in the Bertillon system, 
the fact remains that, with a changed 
physiognomy, the criminal can avoid 
detection and arrest for a considerable 
time. Only a trip to the Bertillon room 
will sustain the suspicions of the man 
hunters. What the Bertillon measure- 
ments say, will help the officers to carry 
on the investigation. It would seem 
advisable that detectives who work on 
safe-blowing and bank robbery cases 
should acquaint themselves with the pos- 
sibilities of the plastic surgeon’s knife so 
that they might be able to tell when a 
face has been “lifted”, whether the eyes 
had been “dropped” or raised, or 
whether the lips, chin, nose, ears, and 
contour of the jaw had been recently 
under the surgeons’ knife. 


CREDIT MEN RAISE 
$1,000,000 FUND 


The National Association of Credit 
Men in New York has closed its cam- 
paign for the first unit of the Credit 
Protection Fund by raising $60,000 more 
than the million dollars it sought. 

The credit protection department has 
divisional offices in New York and Chi- 
eago; the third is about to be opened 
in San Francisco. 

It has opened twelve district offices 
in as many cities over the country and 
will establish others as fast as a capable 
personnel can be secured. 

There is now under investigation 300 
eases against less than 100 at this time 
last year in spite of the fact that the 
expansion of the department has just 
begun. 

The association is taking steps to- 
ward securing the second unit of the 
éredit protection fund. The adminis- 
trative committee at its last meeting 
fixed the objective at $750,000, named 
the cities—22 in number—that it con- 
siders and will treat as key cities, and 
directed that steps be taken to carry 
on the campaign. 


New Bank for “South Water” 
Merchants 

With the removal of the famous old 
South Water Street produce market of 
Chicago to its new location in a differ- 
ent section of the city, interests affili- 
ated with the National Bank of Com- 
meree of Chicago opened a new bank 
for the convenience of the commission 
merchants. It is known as the Com- 
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DETROIT, 





merece Trust and Savings Bank. Branch 
banking being prohibited in Illinois, the 
National Bank of Commerce sought this 
manner of further serving old customers. 

W. F. Gleason, formerly assistant 
cashier of the National Bank of Com- 
merece will be the cashier of the new 
Commerce Trust and Savings Bank. He 
is located in temporary quarters until 
the completion of the new Produce Ex- 
change Building where the bank has 
leased quarters. 





St. George B. Tucker has resigned as 
an assistant treasurer of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York to become 
a Director and Treasurer of the Mizner 
Development Corporation, of Palm 
Beach, Florida. 
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THE PEOPLES STATE BANK 


Member Federal Reserve Bank 


RESOURCES OVER $150,000,000 


First 


In wealth per capita 
In nineteen industries 
In steady growth 

In per capita savings 


The Peoples State Bank- 
has greatly aided in this 
development of prosperi- 
ty of Detroit’s citizens 
and industries. 
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MAKING PRELIMINARY LAYOUTS OF 
THE NEW BANKING ROOM 


How strips of paper drawn to scale can 
be used effectively to determine the 
arrangement of interior and equipment 
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By WARREN D. BRUNER 


President, Bruner & Simmons, Inc., Office Layout Specialists 


N the preceding articles of this series 

the point of view has been that the 
bank contemplating the erection of a 
new building should take the necessary 
steps to give the architect the exact 
location of every department, facility, 
individual and piece of equipment, ar- 
ranged to secure the maximum effective- 
ness of operation for the immediate and 


ultimate futures, to the end that the 
building be designed to fit the exact re- 
quirements,of the business. 

As the first step, the bank’s require- 
ments as to customers, personnel, ree- 
ords, volume of transactions, internal 
and external contracts, supplies and 
equipment should be measured and 
data secured regarding these elements. 


By using strips of paper to cone walls, partitions, ae ., the detailed planning of the 
n this form, thus making more 
certain that the building will meet requirements. 


Fig. I. 
bank floor and arrangement of equipment may be presented i 
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These are the necessary tools and sup- 
plies to start the planning. The ques- 
tion of growth as involved in the city 
and locality, and the nature of business 
handled must be investigated and meth- 
ods of providing for expansion consid- 
ered. The next step is the considera- 
tion of all the operations of the build- 
ing and of the business served by the 
intricate network of ducts, wires, 
trenches and pipe lines that are integral 
parts of the modern office structure. 
Discussion of the important question of 
selecting the lighting system best suited 
to the work to be performed is essential. 
And finally comes the question of avoid- 
ing the numerous distractions that in- 
terfere with smooth operation. 


When these questions have been set- 
tled, they provide all the information 
and materials needed to proceed with 
the detailed arrangement, and this arti- 
cle will illustrate the technique of the 
detailed planning. 

Assume that the project deals with a 
medium sized bank requiring about 7,000 
square feet for its immediate needs and 
anticipating a growth of 100 per cent 
in 15 years. 

There are three possibilities to be con- 
sidered : 

1. Building on the complete lot with 
stores in the front, together with an en- 
trance leading to the bank in the rear. 

2. Building on part of the lot with 
only one store on the corner and the 
bank occupying the rest of the building. 

3. Building on part of the lot for 
the bank’s use only. 

Using strips of paper for walls, par- 
titions, and so forth, a suitable layout 
of the building can be made according 
to these various ideas. For this pur 
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pose it is not necessary to use the usual 
seale of one-quarter inch to the foot. 


THE NEW 
CENTRAL BANK & TRUST CO 
ERIE, PENNA. 


We invite your correspondence 


SHUTTS & MORRISON 
BANK ARCHITECTS 


Marine Bank Building 
ERIE, PENNA. 
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Showing the same floor arrangement as in Fig. I, but revised according to the suggestions 
of the architect. 


One-eight, or even one-sixteenth, of an 
inch to the foot will do. 

Figuring on a two-story and base- 
ment building with a mezzanine for the 
second floor it will be found that by 
occupying the entire lot with stores 
across the front, there is enough space 
available to take care of growth for 
fifty years. For the present the bank’s 
personnel would be lost in it. Not so 
good. And if the space used by the 
stores is included it is nearer one hun- 
dred years. Worse. But can any use 
be made of that space until it is wanted? 
Investigation might show the reverse, 
and also that difficulty might be en- 
countered in renting the stores. Ap- 
parently, such a plan would be too far 
in advance of the neighborhood’s needs. 
So much for that idea. 

The second possibility appears more 
reasonable. In the part to be occupied 
by the bank, there is ample room for 
some time to come. Yet no excessive 
amount of space is lying idle. When 
that part is filled, there still remains 
the store space which can be turned 
over to bank purposes. The investment 
in this building is $150,000 less than in 
the other. Furthermore, in a few years’ 
time the remainder of the lot may be 
sold at a profit. Or if the development 


See REED'S Branch 
Bank Plan. 
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of the neighborhood at that time war- 
rants it, the bank can then build stores 
that will act as feeders but will not de- 
tract from the appearance of the bank 
structure nor be a drain on the institu- 
tion’s pocketbook for several years. 
Perhaps then some other improvement 
on the lot may be more advantageous. 
Certainly this plan seems preferable to 
the first. 

The possibilities of the. third plan 
are similar to those of the second. The 
building will be a trifle smaller and cost 
$200,000 less than the one first discussed. 
Not so much space will be held in re 
serve for expansion. Cost of operation 
will be less because the entire building 
will be closed on Sunday. There will 
be no outside income. The building 
can be made more impressive, however. 
The remainder of the lot may be dis- 
posed of in any way that seems most 
advantageous. 

The costs, advantages and disadvant- 
ages of all three plans are thoroughly 
weighed. All things considered the third 
plan is most suitable. 

The departmental layout is next to 
be considered. 

Wide strips of blue paper can be 
used to show the outside walls or they 
ean be sketched in roughly, but accord- 
ing to scale. The locations of windows, 
entrances and stairs should be _indi- 
cated but without attempt at architee- 
tural planning. That comes later. For 
counters, cage work, solid partitions, 
glass partitions and rails, different kinds 
of strips can be employed. 

A number of possible combinations 
should be tried. If the area considered 
is small, several different plans might 
be made at once. If the area is too 
great for several plans to be worked 
simultaneously, try one and photostat 
it; try another, photostat it; and so 
on as long as there are further reason- 
able arrangements that can be made. 
Comparison of the different photostats 
is about as effective as comparison of 
the actual layouts themselves. 

In making the decision as to which 
arrangement is preferable bear in mind 
convenience of operation, appearance, 
economy of space, provision for expan- 
sion with a minimum of re-arrangement, 
and cost of construction. It is a good 
plan to make the comparison on paper 
in the form of a table that ean be re- 
ferred to readily. Decisions are then 
based on facts and not guess work. 

_ In arranging furniture and equipment 
there are a few principles it is well to 
keep in mind: 

1. Desks should face in the same 
direction and never face each other un- 
less two people work as a team. 

2. Two desks only should be side by 
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side so that each person will have access 
to an aisle without disturbing others. 

3. The standard distance between 
desks should be 33 inches. Any closer 
is uncomfortable. A greater distance 
wastes space although permissable to 
set off an executive or to fill up excess 
space. 

4. Expansion should be _ provided 
for, not by leaving more space between 
desks and along aisles, but by allotting 
the space for such expansion, and even 
by placing the desks, though not in 
immediate use. 

5. Main 
than 
feet. 

6. Cross aisles should be provided 
every 25 feet, if possible, and not more 
than 50 feet apart. 

7. Desks should be arranged to give 
a straight line flow of work with one 
worker receiving his work from the man 
behind or along side. 


not less 
sub-aisles, three 


should be 
wide; 


aisles 
four feet 


8. Persons using pens or pencils 
should have the light coming from 
the left shoulder, stenographers over 
either. 

9. Desk tops should be kept clear of 
obstructions. 

10. Files, and other tall 
pieces of furniture should be placed 
against partitions. 

11. Unsightly or noisy operations 
and equipment should be segregated. 

As each department is considered, 
the head of that department should be 
consulted to insure the final arrange- 
ment being satisfactory to him. When 
completed, small scale photostats can 
be made. Fig. 1 shows a bank floor at 
this stage. For the basement and mez- 
zanine, the same procedure is followed. 

At this point recourse can be had to 
the architect who should be selected 
according to his struetural and artistic 


bookeases 


Bowery Savings Bank, New York City 
York & Sawyer, Architects 
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ability, his imagination and his willing- 
ness to co-operate. Fig. 2 shows the 
same bank floor as in Fig. 1, but after 
further revisions have been made fol- 
lowing architectural interpretation. 

On one of these photostats the loca- 
tion of telephones and telephone out- 
lets should be indicated; on another, 
light and power outlets; on a third, 
inter-communicating systems. And so 
on with all the wire, pipe, and duct 
systems. The areas to be sound dead- 
ened, heights and types of partitions, 
and so forth require separate copies of 
the layout. With this done, the marked 
photostats should go again to the arehi- 
tect so he can locate conduits, ducts, 
outlets, and the like, on the working 
drawings, secure in the knowledge that 
they will be exactly where they are 
wanted. 

This completes the “designing of the 
building to meet the bank’s require- 


ments.” But for the whole layout to 
be “tailor made” it is necessary to keep 
in touch with the progress of the build- 
ing, and to utilize the information col- 
lected in the selection of furniture, 
equipment, decoration, in the designing 
or changing of methods, and in the rout- 
ing of work. In many of these tasks 
the photostats of the layout are ex- 
tremely useful. 

After the building is completed and 
the bank functioning in its new quarters, 
the layout itself, if mounted carefully 
and perhaps framed, makes an interest- 
ing exhibit. It arouses the interest of 
customers and gives opportunity to ex- 
plain how the scientific planning of the 
building in advance makes possible 
numerous economies and improvements 
of advantage to the customer. For 
equipment control purposes it is also 
helpful if kept current in conjunction 
with a ecard system. 


THE ANSWER TO YOUR 
BUILDING PROBLEMS 


What an experienced bank engineer 
says in reply to questions on mat- 


ters of vital 

QUESTION NO. 1. We are plan- 
ning to erect a new building and think 
it an opportune time to revise our sys- 
tem. Are there any concerns who can 
be of assistance in providing an effici- 
ent and up-to-date system for the han- 
dling of our business? 

ANSWER. If you are planning a 
new building you should first of all 
select an architectural organization 
which has specialized in bank work. 


CONSERVATIVE 
AND EFFICIENT 
Windows of Bronze 


Having almost no upkeep ex- 
pense and a negligible rate of 
depreciation, Jackson Windows 
of solid bronze may rightfully 
be called conservative. 

Being air-tight, water-tight 
and dust-proof, they may also 
be regarded as truly-efficient. 

Let us send you our catalogue 


WM. H. JACKSON CO. 


Manufacturers + Established 1827 
333 Carroll Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 
“ 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 


Distributors + Philadelphia 


interest to bankers 


Such an organization, if it is not able 
to provide you with the most efficient 
systems and methods that have yet been 
devised, will undoubtedly be able to re- 
fer you to some concern that special- 
izes in it. The selection of the proper 
system and its efficient and economical 
operation should be of great importance 
to your bank and only the best advice 
should be obtained, even though such 
advice may cost more than if you should 
be advised by someone not thoroughly 
experienced in the matter. An experi- 
enced bank architectural concern would 
not overload you with an expensive and 
hampersome system, for the experience 
gained by serving many banks would 
allow them not only to properly plan 
and arrange your bank but to equip it 
for your present requirements, a degree 
of expansion, and also allow in the 
course of 5 or 10 years for still further 
expansion, without the necessity of your 
equipping yourself at this time for ex- 
pansion which may not develop immedi- 
ately. Such a concern would be able to 
direct your purchases of equipment and 


. materials at a minimum cost. 


First cost should not be considered 
in the matter of a banking system. Con- 
sider the cost over a period of years 
and the satisfactory returns always re- 
sulting from an efficient, easy, and hu- 
man system. 

QUESTION NO. 2. Our building 
leaks during heavy showers. The roofer 
claims that the roof is absolutely tight. 
The leaks appear as though they came 
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from defects in the roof. 
you advise? 

ANSWER. Let’s assume that the 
roofer knows absolutely that the roof- 
ing is absolutely tight and in perfect 
condition. Did the roofer examine the 
flashings? If not, this would, un- 
doubtedly, be the source of the trouble. 
Also remember that it is possible for 
water in large quantities to pass in a 
more or less horizontal direction be- 
neath the roofing for some distances. 


What can 


We recall one instance where a leak 
was discovered in the flashing and the 
water appeared in the room below at 
a point 24 feet from the defective flash- 
ing. Possibly there is defective work in 
the wall or parapet construction which 
would allow the water to seep through 
and accumulate in sufficient quantities 
to appear within the building below. 
We should advise that you ask the ad- 
vice of your roofer regarding not only 
the roof but the flashing. Call in the 
best contractor of whom you know and 
ask his advice regarding the conditions 
of the roofing, flashing, walls, ete. Ex- 
periment to see if water thrown from a 
bucket or played from a hose will not 
eause defects to appear where the leaks 
have within the building. A leak is 
often a very hard thing to locate. 

QUESTION NO. 3. Has it been 
your experience that banks find me- 
chanical carrier systems of value? 

ANSWER. Large banks, and smaller 
banks where the working arrangements 
are divided or widely separated, unques- 
tionably find mechanical carrying devices 
of inestimable value. Take the Lamson 
tube carrier system for instance. How 
much more quickly and easily it is for a 
message, a document, or a valuable paper 
to be transported from one department 
to another without the necessity of em- 
ploying special messengers or carrier 
boys to take the document from one de- 
partment to another. It is not only 
easier and more economical to have a 
carrier system of a similar type, but 
it is much safer and more certain. Be- 
sides the tube carrier system there are, 
of course, various basket lifts or lifts 
of other types for the transportation in 
a vertical direction. Then there are the 
earrier belts for carrying papers in a 
horizontal direction, such used by some 
savings departments for the passing of 
the deposit book from the clerks to the 
bookkeepers and paying and receiving 
tellers. 

A separate intercommunicating tele- 
phone system is another method of ecar- 
rying messages. Instead of it being 
necessary for a written message to go 
from one department to another, much 
time is saved by simply lifting the re- 
ceiver and talking directly with the 
party with whom you wish to confer. 
Then there is the telautograph system, 
especially useful for intereommunicat- 
ing purposes between tellers in their 
cages and the bookkeeping department. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. 


_ New Home of the Liberty Bank 

of Buffalo, not only furnishes the 
bank with quarters that are in keeping 
with its reputation for financial service, 
but will provide the City of Buffalo with 
an office building unexcelled by any 
other in Northern New York. 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 
680 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
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SHALL WE REMOVE 
THE BANK CAGE? 


New type of equipment 


recently 


introduced for the teller permits 
closer contact with the bank’s patrons 


INUS grilles, gratings and steel 
mesh roof will be the bank teller’s 
station of the future, according to the 
latest development in bank equipment. 
Customer and banker can now meet face 
to face without the intervention of brass 


A cross-section view of the new cage-screen. 


bars. The grim, fortress-like appear- 
ance of the old-time bank seems destined 
to give way to the bank with a spirit 
of friendly weleome of all who have 
legitimate business with it. 

Nowadays, the tellers are not auto- 
matons, they are personalities whose 
names are known to the public and to 


whom numerous questions are referred. 
This inereased co-operation between 
banker and clientele is one of the main 
reasons for the adoption of this new 
device which has just been introduced 
by the Federal American National Bank 
of Washington, D. C., in its new home, 
of which Alfred C. Bossom, of New York 
City, is the architect. 

This new type of bank furniture 
consists of a counter made with a top of 
two levels. About three feet and six 
inches from the floor the counter has a 
shelf eight to nine inches wide, just large 
enough for the convenience of the cus- 
tomers. Eight inches higher than this is 
the second level, which is 21 inches in 
width and is covered with heavy black 
glass. On the top level is no longer the 
formidable barrier of other years, but a 
slight railing of metal consisting of 
four slender bars about three inches 
apart and supported at intervals of three 
feet by stanchions of ornate design. 
There scarcely seems to be any obstrue- 
tion at all between the teller and the 
client, and there is so much room that 
a conversation can be easily carried on 
over the top of this new type counter. 

No money whatever is in sight for it 


SHOWING BEAUTIFUL INTERIOR OF FIRST NATIONAL BANK ROCHESTER, MICH. 


RECENTLY COMPLETED BY 


BOND-HUBBARD COMPANY 
Bank Builders 


1438 First National Bank Building 


Our expert advice free to you 


Chicago, Ill. 
Will call if you wish 


is in a large drawer which the customer 
does not see. When the teller counts the 
money he places it under the top ledge 
where there is a deep recess lighted by 
an electric lamp. He then passes it over 
the upper level to the customer who 
before leaving can verify the count on 
the ledge which is next to him. 


Some persons may think that it would 
be better to have the old style wicket 
through which the customer can look and 
follow with his own eyes the teller’s 
fingering of the bills, but as everybody 
should count money before leaving, it 
has been found in practice that the new 
method is preferable to the old according 
to officers of the bank. 
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The banking floor of the Federal American 

National Bank showing an installation of the 

new type of screen described in the accom- 
panying article. 


The protection against the unwelcome 
visitor is considered just as effective as 
it ever was. It would be impossible for 
anyone with marauding intent to reach 
over to the recess, for the distance is 
much greater than it seems. Also, all 
banks now have detectives and watchers 
in the banking room, who are constantly 
on the alert for the characters whose acts 
arouse suspicion. 


The cashier’s cage, so called, came into 
use many years ago before banks in- 
stalled such elaborate protective devices 
as they have at present. The bank sneak 
who, by various subterfuges, tried to get 
hold of money by means of hooks or 
balls of wax on strings is unknown. 
The hold-up man can be coped with just 
as effectively by the men on the floor, no 
matter what type of counter were em- 
ployed. 

An experimental unit of the new 
system is now in use in the Federal 
American National Bank and is giving 
much satisfaction. It has been found to 
be very pleasing to the general public 
and adds a certain new interest to doing 
business. 

In appearance this new type of bank 
sereen or counter is very ornamental as 
its design resembles that of medieval 
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Italian woodwork. The visitor gets the 
impression on going into a bank so 
equipped, that he is in some exquisitely 
furnished hall or apartment rather than 
in a busy counting room. 

Under the lower ledge of the new 
sereen on the customers’ side is a plate 
designating the kind of business trans- 
acted there, such as receiving teller or 
paying teller, while on a smaller plate 
swinging from one of the slender bars 
is the name of the official himself. This 
name plate is exactly on the level of the 
eyes of the customer and can be more 
easily read than it would be were it 
placed above the.ordinary type of 
wicket. 

It is understood that the new device 
will be installed by a number of banks 
throughout the United States as a sub- 
stitute for the fortress-like sereen which 
has hitherto been employed. 


MICHIGAN BANK OPENS 
NEW QUARTERS 


The United States Savings Bank of 
Port Huron, Michigan, formally opened 
its new building several weeks ago and 
more than a hundred baskets of flowers 
and floral pieces received from friends 
and customers in honor of the oceasion, 
definitely demonstrated the good will the 
bank enjoys in its community. 

The building is six stories high, oc- 
cupying a corner location, with a 90- 
foot frontage on one street and 45 feet 
on the other. The banking room takes 
up the ground floor and basement. The 
upper five floors are divided into offices. 
With the first two stories finished in 
white stone and the balance of the struc- 
ture of red pressed brick, the building 
presents an impressive appearance. In- 
terior finish is of Boticino marble and 
gum wood, with cream stone walls, and 
black and white rubber tile floor. 

As the new quarters adjoin the old 
building, an archway and door connect 
them, thus utilizing the original vaults 
and providing private offices and rooms 
for safe deposit customers. There is 
also a conference room for the use of 
the board and for committees other than 
those of the bank. 

The opening day occasion also marked 
the bank’s eighteenth anniversary. 
While termed a savings bank, the in- 
stitution has enjoyed a reasonable por- 
tion of active commercial transactions, 
not only in Port Huron, but in the 
Thumb district of Michigan. Recently 
granted trust powers which the bank has 
acquired will be developed as rapidly 
as possible in keeping with the other 
departments. 


The Lewisburg National Bank, Lewis- 
burg, Pennsylvania, is having plans 
drawn for the construction of a one 
story bank building to cost $100,000. 
It will be a one story structure 40x75 
feet and built of limestone construction. 
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3—Complete superintendence. 


The United Banking and Trust Com- 
pany’s new home at Cleveland was re- 
cently opened. It is a nine story strue- 
ture costing $1,500,000. The bank will 
occupy the first and second floors, base- 
ment and a part of the ninth floor, and 
the rest of the building will be devoted 
to office space. The building is of 
granite, buff limestone and rusticated 
masonry. The main entrance to the 
bank leads through a dignified doorway 
banked by three standing columns. 

Construction of a new home for the 
Marshall Square State Bank, Chicago, 
is under way. The building is designed 
in a modified Corinthian style. The 
exterior is to be faced with white enam- 
eled terra cotta, with black glazed terra 


MELROSE PARK STATE BANK, MELROSE PARK, ILL. 


What Our Service Consists of 


1—Consultations, preliminary sketches, estimates of cost, including 
water color design of proposed building. 


2—Complete plans, specifications, full size details and awarding 
of contracts in conjunction with owner. 


If you contemplate remodeling or constructing 
a new building, let us give you our proposition. 


Write for our brochure on the “Open Door to Bank Architecture” 


W. Gibbons Uffendell, Inc., Bank Architect 


39 S. STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


cotta trimmings. The lower portion will 
be of polished granite, while the in- 
terior is to be of white statuary marble, 
trimmed with black and gold marble. 
The project is to eost $70,000 


Purchase of property at the south- 
west corner at Elm and Akard streets, 
Dallas, Texas, by the American Ex- 
change National Bank was made for a 
consideration of $400,000. No plans 
have been made as yet for the possible 
future expansion of the banking 
quarters. 


Plans are being drawn for the con- 
struetion of a building two stories high 
to cost $250,000 for the Twenty-Seeond 
Street State Bank, Berwyn, Illinois. 
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LOUISIANA BANK OPENS 
ATTRACTIVE HOME 


New 12-story skyscraper recently opened 
in Baton Rouge includes modern equip- 
ment throughout to speed up operation 


HE Lousiana National Bank of 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana opened 


formally its new quarters with celebra- 
tions which lasted throughout the second 
week in September. This is the tallest 
building in Baton Rouge and attracted 
much attention during its construction. 

The first three floors and basement of 
the building cover the whole area while 
the nine stories above are L-shaped, with 
a court 76 feet long by 18 feet wide 
which affords natural lighting for the 
mezzanine, through skylights, as well as 
for the office floors above. The first and 
second floors combined, which constitute 
the banking space proper, are +29 feet 
high over all while the upper stories are 
11 feet four inches in height. Above the 
twelfth story a four-foot roof space is 
provided for piping as well as for pro- 
tection against summer heat. 

The base course of the building on the 
Third and Convention street fronts is 
five feet high, of polished pink Minnesota 
granite, and the facing on the street 
fronts to the third story sill line is lime- 
stone in plain ashlar, with moulded cor- 
nices. The main entrance is rendered 
imposing by fluted pilasters, capped with 
carved stone, at either side. 

The entrance is of cast iron construe- 
tion with steel sash extending to the 
mezzanine, and drawn steel doors. The 
first floor windows are of steel also, of 
a sliding type while others on the street 
fronts are of wood. Windows on the 





View of the main banking room and 
exterior of the new home of the 
Louisiana National Bank. 


rear walls are of hollow metal with 
ribbed and polished wire glass. Through 
the drawn steel doors of the main en- 
trance one enters lobby and vestibule 
wainscoted to the cornice line with 
polished white Alabama marble paved 
with gray Tennessee marble, and finished 
in selected black walnut and ornamental 
plaster. Beyond is the spacious publie 
lobby of the banking room, flanked by 
the officers’ desk space behind a low 
railing of Tavernelle Clair Italian 
marble. 

The banking room is equipped with 
“visible type” fixtures of modern design, 
the counter fronts of Italian Tavernelle 
being surmounted by ornamental cast 
bronze tellers’ wickets with acid-etched 
glass pane’s, plate glass tops and bronze 
reflectors. Each teller’s cage is provided 
with lockers, item and box drawers, tele- 
phone, dictograph, pass basket, and 
every other convenience devised to sim- 
plify and expedite the work. Counters 
are of steel, with battleship linoleum 
tops and all cage work is of low, visible 
design, with glass panels. The public 
space is paved with gray Tennesee 
marble, the offiéers’ space with rubber 
tile, and the work space with, linoleum. 
The directors’ room, finished in black 
walnut, is on the mezzanine, where addi- 
tional work space is also provided. The 
work space behind the tellers’ cages is 
equipped with steel filing cases for cus- 
tomers’ statements and checks while the 





mailing department has a circular steel 
mailing case of unsual design. The loan 
and collection departments have omnibus 
equipment to give the tellers easy access 
to records during the day and to facil- 
itate placing securities in the vaults at 
night. 

In the 12-foot basement are the great 
vaults, each with walls, floor and ceiling 
of steel-reinforced conerete and lined 
with polished steel. They are of the 
most modern type of fire and burglar 
proof censtruction and electrically pro- 
tected throughout. The safe deposit 
vault is lined with the new “Don- 
steel” and is provided with individual 
two-key boxes of the latest type in vary- 
ing sizes. 

Other basement space is given up to 
the safe deposit lobby and coupon 
booths, the ladies’ room and the sta- 
tionery room with its steel shelving for 
supplies. The entire structure is heated 
by a vacuum system, radiation being of 
concealed type in the banking room. 
There are fire lines and hose racks on 
each floor. 

From the banking room, which has two 
street entrances, direct access may also 
be had to the office building elevator 
lobby as well as to the vaults by way 
of a wide stairway with ornate marble 
railing. The office floors are served by 
three high speed elevators of latest 
design, with steel cabs, annunciator 
system and safety interlocks while the 
banking rooms proper have push button 
elevator, coin lift and sidewalk lift for 
stationery and other supplies. Mail 
chutes are also provided from the twelfth 
to the first floor, with a east bronze 
receiving box there. 

General construction is of reinforced 
concrete with metal lath and plaster sus- 
pended ceilings. Interior walls are of 
brick. The street front facing of the 
upper floors is of gray brick laid with 
light colored mortar with flush cut joints 
in tapestry effect and trimmed with 
terra cotta of the same shade in window 
sills, cornices, belt: courses, ete. 

The Louisiania National bank and the 
affiliated Louisiana Trust & Savings 
bank were established in October, 1910, 
and are operated as one institution, stock 
in the second institution being owned 
and held in trust by the first. They have 
eapital, surplus and profits of more than 
$920,000.00, deposits exceeding $5,000,- 
000.00 and gross resources of $6,300,- 
000.00. 

Formal opening of the Federal Bank 
and Trust Company of Little Rock, 
Arkansas, was held recently. The quar- 
ters of the institution are ample and 
fully equipped with all modern banking 
devices. The lower walls and fixtures 
of the banking room proper are of Nor- 
wegian white marble. To the left of 
the lobby are the officers’ quarters. To 
the rear of these on either side are 
situated the twelve tellers’ windows. 
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a the importance of progressive banker-farmer methods 

for bankers in agricultural communities, THE BANKERS 
MONTHLY has arranged a number of articles for publication which 
will be of definite, practical help to country banks in developing 


business among farmers. 


These will appear from month to month. 


“WE TRY TO DO THESE THINGS JUST 
A LITTLE BIT BETTER” 


How an Indiana trust officer administers 
estates including 70 farms that total 16,000 
acres, and makes the land pay good profit 


HE application of modern business 

methods and practices to farming 
is being clearly demonstrated by the 
First State Trust and Savings Bank of 
Springfield, Illinois. Through its trust 
officer and farm manager, Frank H. 
McKelvey, the bank is administering 
estates which include 70 farms, totaling 
around 16,000 acres and worth conser- 
vatively, about $3,000,000. Ranging 
from 40 acres to 1,000 acres in size, 
these farms are located mostly in south- 
ern and central Illinois. 

Even during the depression, the land 
was made to pay anywhere from 21% to 
31% per cent on a fair estimate of its 
value. With more favorable conditions 
prevailing for agricultural products, it 
is safe to assume that the earnings will 
jump to between five and six per cent. 

Mr. McKelvey, a former county agent 
and later a farmer, was hired by the 
First State Trust to handle the job, and 
he is doing it to a nicety simply by 
doing the very things which made him 
successful as a farmer on his place in 
southern Illinois. 

I’m going to relate what McKelvey 
told me one night when I visited his 
bank at Springfield. I had tried sev- 
eral times to get in touch with him, but 
he was always in the field. Over the 
week end, however, he reported to his 
base, and after working hours he took 
me to his office, told me his plans and 
problems, and showed me his record 
books. 

There is nothing puzzling or new in 
his system, and he follows the generally 
accepted practices recognized in the dis- 
tricts where the farmers are_ located. 
Then I asked him how it was possible 
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REED’S MASTER PLAN 


By TOM DELOHERY 


to show a profit when other farmers 
were complaining about their losses. 
“Oh, we try to do these things just a 
little. bit better,’ he replied. 

And then he went on to explain that 
under his system, each farm is the same 
as a factory department, and each must 
pay or he must know the reason why. 
I asked him how it was possible to keep 
the raveling ends of the business so 
closely wound—with 70 men each with 
a different outlook and complex, and 
each located in a different section 
having soil of various types. 

“Easy enough,” he said. “If a farm 
fails to make a profit I go out and in- 
vestigate. If I find the failure is due 
to the renter’s methods or tools, he must 
change what is wrong. If the failure is 
due to the soil, it is put in shape to 
grow profitable yields, or other crops 
are substituted. 

“For example, I insist upon corn 
being planted between May 10 and May 
20. Weather reports for a number of 
years show this period is followed by 
heavy rains, and for about two weeks 
the ground is not in shape to work. 
In 1923, a bad year for corn, our grain 
planted according to my time directions, 
was fit to grade in November, despite 
the prevalence of soft corn in the sec- 
tions where our land is located. Our 
winter wheat, too, came through nicely 
because we had it in the ground 
two weeks before our neighbors and we 
had the benefit of the rains. We sow 
wheat as soon as the state entomologist 
says the fly danger is past. I watch 
for his report and advise our tenants 
immediately. While awaiting the word, 
they put their tools in shape and are 
set to go as soon as they hear from me.” 

Seattered as they are, Mr. McKelvey 
doesn’t get around to each farm more 
than once a month. However, what he 
lacks in personal touch he more than 


makes up by his system of records. In 
his office are two or three loose leaf 
books. Each farm is charted, and the 
production record of each field is kept 
for years back. The yields of each crop 
on each field, kept for a number of 
years, are used for comparison and 
wide variations from the average crops 
indicate a leak somewhere. Acting on 
this information Mr. McKelvey is able 
to keep in close touch with all the farms 
and has ample grounds for investigation 
if anything should seem out of the or- 
dinary. 

“These charts cover the whole farm 
and each field is colored to indicate the 
eurrent crop,” he explained. “Corn is 
one color, wheat another, and so on. 
Curves show production in other years 
and they also serve as a good indicator 
of the tenant’s farming ability and ¢a- 
pacity. If the curve shows one farm 
to be continually below the average of 
the locality, other things being equal, 
I know the soil is weak. However, if 
the drop is only for a single year, I’m 
strongly inclined to suspect the renter. 

“Here’s how it works. One of our 
farms in Piatt County, the heart of the 
corn belt, produced more wheat than 
corn. That looked queer to me; it 
would to anyone knowing the facts. I 
didn’t blame the renter, but I made a 
test of the soil and found that despite 
its location, the ground was better 
adapted to wheat than corn. On an- 
other farm, usually a good wheat pro- 
ducer, the crop fell far below average. 
Knowing the other experience I made 
an investigation of the soil and found 
it O. K. Then I questioned the renter, 
and located the trouble. He had not 
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followed directions in treating wheat 
seed for smut. He gave too heavy an 
application of the remedy, evidently be- 
lieving, like the Irishman, that if a little 
was good more would be better. How- 
ever, it didn’t work out that way. Now 
he uses the preseribed amount and his 
yields show it. Good seed properly 
planted in a fertile soil is a combina- 
tion for satisfactory yields that is hard 
to beat.” 

When McKelvey took hold of his pres- 
ent job, his first task was to look into 
the fertility of the lands he was to man- 
age. He found some of it did not come 
up to his opinion of what productive dirt 
should be, so he started out to remedy 
the situation. He wrote into every 
lease a four or five-year rotation, de- 
pending upon the size of the farm, and 
put from 20 to 25 per cent of the land 
in clover. The value of this legume as 
a soil builder has been proven by test, 
especially where it is used as green ma- 
nure. He ordered this done where the 
land was weakest, and on other places 
he allowed one crop to be eut for hay 
or seed, and the second crop turned 
under as fertilizer. 

“Of course all our tenants profit when 
cover is turned under to help the 
ground,” he said, “but it is often diffi- 
cult to make them see it. You know, 
renters usually take what they can out 
of the soil and seldom put anything 
back. Good yields cannot continue un- 
der such a plan, and since I intended to 
have these farms yield profitable crops 
as long as they are under the bank’s 
management, I insisted they be worked 
with a rotation and clover. 

“To make it easier for the tenant and 
the bank, I wrote into the lease that 
where hay is cut, the tenants buy it at 
$5 a ton. If seed is gathered, the pro- 
ceeds are divided. The same arrange- 
ment applies when hay is sold off the 
farm, but we discourage this practice. 
In return for using clover as manure, 
we buy half the seed.” 


Returns vary with the locality, and 
all are on a one-year grain lease. How- 
ever, none of the tenants move from 
year to year. In Southern Illinois the 
tenant keeps two-thirds of the crop. 
In Central Illinois there are two ar- 
rangements: Half shares, and half the 
corn and two-fifths of the small grains. 
Where the crops are equally divided, 
half the seed is furnished. In other 
leases nothing but clover is supplied. 


While the leases are on a grain basis, 
every effort is made to have the tenants 
feed and grow livestock. Of course, the 
nature of the management necessitates 
their doing so at their own risk, as the 
bank could not become a party to any 
Proposition wherein losses are likely to 
happen as may be the case in stock pro- 
duction. However, the bank will lend 
very aid it can in the way of building 
hog-tight fences, silos, suitable feed 
storage and the like. But the tenant 
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must first show ability as a livestock 
man. 


“Our leases run for one year,’ said 
Mr. McKelvey. “The time limit is nee- 
essary because some of the estates may 
wish to sell the land, and it would be 
impossible where they are under lease, 
if the prospective buyer should demand 
immediate possession. An incident of 
this kind has” not happened, however, 
and some of our tenants have been on 
the trust department land as long as 
35 years. Quite a few have had the 
same farm from 10 to 15 years. We 
assure each man of long-time possession 
on some of the farms which are under 
contract to us as long as forty years. 
Likewise, we encourage renters to make 
long-time plans by assuring them they 
will be repaid for any work they do in 
the way of permanent improvements. 

“One man, for example, hauled 10 
carloads of drain tile to be used on his 
farm. He left within three years after 
the work was done. It was agreed that 
this expense should be spread over 10 
years, and the man received 60 per cent 
of the cost of hauling. Another man 
left before his clover hay had been 
harvested. The next tenant paid him 
a fair price for the work he had done 
up to the time of departure.” 

I might add here, in winding up the 
details of the system of management 
used by Mr. McKelvey, that his word 
is final. Seldom, however, has he had 
to use this power. ‘ The tenants realize 
his responsibility and his desire to be 
fair. As a result they give him excel- 
lent co-operation, and if he should over- 
look some detail, they call his attention 
to it either personally or by letter. 


SHOULD SWITZERLAND 
RETURN TO GOLD? 


Switzerland is at present in reality 
enjoying the advantages of a gold eur- 
rency states the Swiss Bank Corpora- 
tion. Her exehange has been above 
parity and she must earefully con- 
sider whether it would be advisable 
to reintroduce the gold standard 
by abolishing the inconvertibility of 
bank notes without having to fear a 
renewed fall in the exchange as a result 
either of inflation or of a deficit in the 
balance of international payments. The 
danger of inflation can only be avoided 
if the general budget and those of the 
various public services are made to 
balance in such a way that no recourse 
need be had to the Bank of Issue, or to 
an increase in the floating debt through 
the issue of Treasury Bills ete. in order 
to meet the deficits. 

The Swiss Bank Corporation devotes 
a recent issue of its monthly bulletin 
to an inquiry into how far Switzerland’s 
public finances conform to these require- 
ments, while a subsequent bulletin is to 
contain a study of the balance of inter- 
national payments in relation to an 
eventual return to the gold standard. 
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WHEN BANKERS BROUGHT 
AID TO THE FARMER 

















The public relations committee of The Texas Bankers Association whose intelligent co-operation 
and quick action devised the plan that furnished financial aid to Texas farmers following a 
serious drouth in that state. 


HEN the drouth struck the state of 

Texas last summer it found the 
farmers and stockmen unprepared to 
cope with a situation that threatened dire 
consequences to the agricultural and 
livestock interests of that district. With 
the failure of feed crops, came a loss 
of confidence and an atmosphere of de- 
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a credit 
which is organized and main- 
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pression. Something had to be done to 
restore in part public confidence and 
head off the effects of adverse propa- 
ganda and misunderstood publicity if 
the cotton market of the state was to 
be protected. 

As the conditions grew worse the 
farmers and stock raisers sent up a ery 


IN CLEVELAND 


TERRITORY 


OMPREHENSIVE commer- 
cial banking facilities and 
information § service 


Reserve District. 
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S. H. ROBBINS, Chairman of the Board 
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JOS. W. KENNEDY, Trust Officer 
THOS. E. HANN, Asst. Trust Officer 


CARL R. BROWN, Asst. to the President 
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to the bankers for credit. This plea 
was repeated on part of the banks to 
their associates and outside sources, 
The need of finances to tide the suffer. 
ing areas over the unfortunate emerg. 
ency had hardly reached the acute stage, 
when the public relations committee of 
the Texas Bankers Association met in 
Dallas to formulate plans whereby 
relief could be offered the stricken 
districts. Quick work was necessary. 

The session was held behind closed 
doors. but no official account of the 
proceedings was made public. The 
farmers needed credit and it was evi- 
dently the aim of the bankers to get it 
for them without much red tape. Calls 
for aid met instant response. Freight 
rates to and from the dry areas were 
materially reduced for a period deemed 
sufficient to aid in bringing about a 
reasonable degree of recuperation. All 
this and more resulted from 
ference on that 
August. 


the con- 
memorable day last 


Following the meeting of the com- 
mittee which was attended by several 
outside bankers, the financial interests 
issued a reassuring statement of the 
existing conditions. It was also pointed 
out that about eighty per cent of the 
threatened dangers were imaginary and 
could easily be prevented from growing 
real by co-operation from all affected 
agencies. In the end, after the bankers 
had secured adequate credit for their 
districts and had alleviated a few ot 
the other conditions which prevailed 
due to the lack of confidence, things 
took a decided turn for the better. The 
affected areas began to take on a spirit 
akin to that shown by the _ bankers 
committee and the association in deal- 
ing with what was claimed to be but a 
temporary predicament which could be 
counteracted by carrying the otherwise 
sound conditions forward to a new pro- 
ductive season that promised a renewal 
of the usual prevalent prosperity. 

By means of the credit arrangement 
the banks not only advanced sufficient 
moneys to their customers for the pur- 
chase of stock feeds and the like, but 
handled the ordering and delivery of it 
as well. 


The general practice is for the banks 
to accept orders from groups of farm- 
ers and stock raisers, holding the re- 
quests until they have received enough 
for carload lots. The orders are then 
transmitted to the dealers and the bank 
Supervises the distribution. This does 
not make feed dealers of the bankers, 
but with the service in operation they 
are enabled to obtain the feeds for their 
clients at low cost and the distribution 
overhead expense is eliminated. 


Arthur B. Dauphinee, vice president 
and treasurer of the Franklin Trust 
Company of Philadelphia, was recently 
elected to the board of directors, sue 
ceeding the late Charles W. Mills. 
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DAIRY COWS TOPPLE 
PRODUCTION RECORD 


A new .record in volume of dairy 
production was established in the United 
States last year, according to figures 
released by the Department of Agri- 
eulture which places production of 
creamery butter at 1,356,000,000 pounds 
compared with 1,252,000,000 pounds in 
1923. 

Cheese production is given as 413,- 
940,000 pounds compared with 394,- 
697,000 pounds the preceding year; 
condensed and evaporated milk as 
1,700,548,000 pounds compared with 
1,774,881,000 pounds, and ice cream as 
285,550,000 gallons compared with 294,- 
900,000 gallons in 1923. 

The increase is attributed to good 
weather and pasture conditions com- 
bined with an inerease in the estimated 
number of milk cows which is placed 
at 25,319,000 head compared with 24,- 
786,000 head in 1923. 

Per capita consumption of creamery 
butter last year is placed at 1714 pounds 
compared with 17 pounds in 1923. Not- 
withstanding the large increase in pro- 
duction, there was a net import of 11,- 
148,194 pounds. The heavy output to- 



























“gether with decreased consumption dur- 


ing the storage season caused a large 
quantity of butter to be placed in stor- 
age. These holdings on September 1 
were 156,440,000 pounds, but all was 
removed by May 1, 1925. 

Of the increase of 19,243,000 pounds 
of cheese over the 1923 production, 16,- 
587,000 pounds is credited to produe- 
tion of the whole milk American Ched- 
dar type. The output of Swiss cheese 
decreased 2,711,000 pounds. Per capita 
consumption of cheese was 4.2 pounds 
in 1924 compared with 3.9 pounds in 
1923. 

Production of condensed and evapo- 
rated milk during the year was affected 
by heavy stocks at the beginning of the 
year and in August and September. 
The industry, however, was able to con- 
trol output and hold it low enough to 
prevent excessive holdings at the be- 
ginning of the year 1925. Total ex- 
ports of condensed and evaporated milk 
for the year are placed at 206,013,758 
pounds, and imports 6,451,713 pounds. 
Per capita consumption of this eom- 
modity is given at 14 pounds against 
13% pounds in 1923. 

Production of skim milk powder is 
Placed at 69,219,000 pounds last year 
compared with 62,251,000 pounds in 
1923; condensed buttermilk 66,837,000 
pounds compared with 54,833,000 
pounds; and buttermilk powder at 
18,058,000 pounds compared with 13,- 
032,000. 


Burritt Hamilton, former president 
of the Michigan State Bar Association, 
has been named a director of the Old 
National Bank, Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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Federal Supervision Safeguards 
This Standard Form of Investment 
Based on our fundamental industry—Agri re 

N SETTING UP the Federal Land Bank System, Congress sought 


not only to meet the urgent needs of American Farmers for long- 
term land credit, but also to create a standard form of investment 


suitable for large and small, trained and untrained investors. 


Con- 


gress sytrounded this new type of security with every safeguard which 
a century of experience could suggest and endowed it with extra- 


ordinary advantages. 


FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Safe—Marketable— Completely Tax-Exempt 


Denominations: $10,000, $5,000, $1,000, $500, $100 and $40 . 


These requirements safeguard the 
money of investors in Federal Land 
Bank Bonds: 


Loans can be made only to those who 
actually cultivate or are about to culti- 
vate the land mortgaged. This elimi- 
nates the land speculator. 


Loans are limited to 50 per cent of the 
appraised value of the land plus 20 per 
cent of the insurable value of the per- 
manent improvements. 


Before borrowing from a Federal Land 
Bank, a farmer must seek membership in 
thelocal FarmLoan Association,madeup 
of borrowing farmers who know him 
and his farm. No loan is granted until 
the land has been twice inspected, first 
by the Loan Committee of the local 
Association and then by Government 
appraisers, appointed by and respon- 
sible to the Federal Farm Loan Board. 


The application must be approved in 
turn by the local Board of Directors, 
the Chief Appraiser of the Federal Land 
Bank and by the Executive Committee 
of the Bank officers. 


Still further steps are requisite, before 
the Federal Land Bank can use the mort- 
gage as the basis for an issue of Federal 


Land Bank Bonds, 


The original application, the local loan 
committee’s report and the Land Bank 
appraisers’ reports are forwarded to the 


Federal Farm Loan Board. Once morte, 
all the documents are carefully analyzed 
before being finally approved. No indi- 
vidual or group of individuals along the 
line has any personal interest in mak- 
ing the loan. 


The Government not only gives the 
twelve Land Banks*the closest super- 
vision, but through representation on 
the Boards of Directors participates in 
their management without, however, 
assuming financial obligation. Having 
provided all these safeguards, Congress 
proceeded to endow Federal Land Bank 
Bonds as “Instrumentalities of the 
Government of the United States” with 
complete exemption from “Federal, 
State, Municipal and local taxation”. 
This exemption extends to the income 
from the Bonds. 


These Bonds are eligible investments 
for all fiduciary and Trust funds under 
Federal administration. They are also 
acceptable at par as security for all pub- 
lic deposits including Postal Savings. 


The confidence of the investing public 
is evidenced by the absorption of more 
than one billion dollars’ worth of 
Federal Land Bank Bonds. 


A block of Federal Land Bank Bonds 
will strengthen any diversified invest- 
ment fund and often increase its net 
earning capacity. 


Federal Land Banks are located at 
Springfield, Mass. Louis, Mo. Louisville, Ky. Colum! Ss. CG 
New Orleans, La. Berkeley, Calif, St. Paul, Minn. Houston, Texas 
Wichita, Kan, Omaha, Nebr. Baltimore, Md. Wash, 


Write today for Federal Farm Loan Board Circular No. 16 de- 


scriptive of these Bonds, addressing nearest Federal Land Bank or 


Chas. E. Lobdell, Fiscal Agent 
FEDERAL LAND BANKS, Washington, D. C. 
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How would you handle 
collections in Anniston, Ala. 


The Rann MCNALLy Bankers Directory answers practically 
every question that arises in banking and commercial inter- ae 
No matter how perplexing the subject, the Blue Book 
will give you the facts about it—instantly. Facts that you can 
This information is collected twice a year, 
direct from first-hand sources in the banks, at a cost of tens of 


course. 
always rely on! 


thousands of dollars. 


Whether you buy the Ranp MCNAatty Bankers Directory for 
reference, for collection purposes, for mailing lists, or other 
uses, you will find it an unequaled investment. Fifty-two years 


Ranp MONALLY Bank- 

Directory Blue 
Book 

The Bankers Monthly 

Key to the Numerical 
System of the A.B.A. 

Bankers Service Guide 

Bankers Service 
Bulletin 

Banking and Business 
Ethics 

Maps for Bankers 


of unswerving fidelity in providing accurate and authentic infor- 
mation have made Ranp MCNALLY publications unquestionably é 


predominant among the banks of America. 


The Blue Book is published in March and September. 


tell you more about it. Write us. 


Let us 


RanD M°NALLY & GOMPANY 


Dept. 18, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


Largest Publishers of Banking Publications in the World. Established 1856 
ficial Numbering Agent, American Bankers Association 
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WHEN WE SIZE UP THE EM- 
BRYO MERCHANT PRINCE 


(Continued from page 19) 
others of his customer’s creditors. If, 
in view of this, the banker reasons that 
he will be preferred in case of troubie 
he is the living solution to the riddle, 
“When is a banker not a banker?” 


Harvey Dartman, thoroughly qualified 
by apprenticeship and industry, opened 
his hardware business. Being short of 
capital he mortgaged where he could, 
and assigned what he could, to get 
started. He did a big business as was to 
be expected, but maturing wholesale 
accounts got ahead of collections, so he 
came to me for $1,000. Harvey had no 
security to give me, but he was full of 
the energy of suecess, so he got the 


money. The subsequent failure of some 
large builders and a general laxity in 
collecting accounts broke him. Being 
unsecured, I appealed to his honor, the 
faith I had had in him and altogether 
the exceptional facts of the case. 

“By golly! It was that last easy 
$1,000 that did the mischief,” he ex. 
ploded. “If you hadn’t given it I’d have 
simply had to keep after my accounts. 
You intended to lend me a friendly hand, 
I know, but what you did do was to 
prime me with a false notion of easy 
money.” 

This lesson was the more salutory 
coming from an honest man. “Have 
patience and I will pay thee all,” was 
the spirit of Dartman’s promise and by 
the sweat of his brow he has kept it. 

The banker’s measurement No. 2, is 
knowing the right moment to withdraw 
support from the new business that is, 
or will be, shaky. Many a failure which 
was under any circumstances inevitable 
has been charged up, in the public mind, 
to too early (or as they say “panicy”) 
action of the bank. It is wise to protect 
oneself by, first of all, advising the eus- 
tomer to seek another bank. 

To see failure overtaking your bor- 
rower is of course to admit it in your- 
self. So the banker postpones and tries 
to avoid the issue. Events may turn. 
Manna may fall. 

You remember the story told by the 
London merchant prince when he was 
being banqueted on his retirement: 

“Forty years ago export trade was 
bad. Unpaid accounts, no orders and 
falling prices. My partner wanted to 
assign, but I had an idea. We'd draw 
on the Sultan of Turkey for £1,000. 
‘But the draft will be dishonored and 
we'll have to take it up,’ said my partner. 
‘Well, it’ll take three months,’ I reasoned. 
‘Things may be better then and we ean 
only go to the wall anyway.’ 

“Our draft, it seems, was presented 
through the Rothchilds bank, who at 
that moment were negotiating a foreign 
loan for the Sublime Porte. The Grand 
Something of the Treasury wanted to 
refuse the draft but the diplomats 
decided this would look badly. So they 
paid it.” 

I heard a banker laugh at this story 
who, knowingly and designedly, had per- 
mitted his chief customer, every month- 
end for years, to cover his overdraft 
by kiting a five or ten thousand dollar 
cheek with an unsound firm in another 
city. Driven to extremes, bankers have 
waited for something to turn up and 
have postponed the evil hour by dis- 
counting notes and taking assignments 
of accounts compared with which the 
famous draft on Constantinople was at 
least a good sporting proposition. 

A contemporary of mine had an appli- 
cation from three young men who had 
bought a wood-working plant and were 
starting as toy manufacturers. He 
loaned $5,000. 

“But,” I asked, “these fellows have n0 
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oad experience. The two of them I know 
M re aren’t very bright.” 
on “Well, Johnston’s father-in-law has 
000 signed the guarantee.” 
‘a a “That firm can never make a go of it.” 
pete “Frankly, I agree with you. It’s not 
r -" my funeral. I know that they will give 
a us one hundred to two hundred drafts 
a month for collection as long as the 
aii thing lasts, and we'll earn our commis- 
a sion on them.” 
reign “You'll make $25 to $50 a month in 
rand addition to your interest but—I wonder 
d to if you’re exactly fulfilling a bank’s 
mats function in the community?” 
they Perhaps it is a matter of whose foot 
the shoe happens to be on. Two brothers 
story named Burwell came to me for $500 to 
1 per- pay the first two months rent of a small 
onth- moving-picture house. They were new- 
‘draft comers in the country and had little or 
dollar no qualifications to make a success of 
1other their venture. However, they believed 
; have they had $6,000 coming to them from 
> and England within the year. Very often 
y dis- I have found a slip between the ex-_ tide. 
ments pectancy and realization of this remit- 
h the tance money from home, but I concluded 
vas at that this particular shipment would be 
: delivered, and I gambled on it. 
appli- The Burwells had such a sad lesson in 
10 had speculation with their theatre that when 
1 were the $6,000 arrived they kept it on de- 
He posit and there it remained for years 
after they themselves had left the town. 
ave no I recall distinctly my amusement at 
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discovery of the unsuspected interest 
taken by the younger clerks in these 
freak loans. I had never discussed the 
theatre loan with anybody but, long 
afterwards, overheard an argument on 
the value of doing favors for strangers. 

“Remember the Burwells!” exclaimed 
two of the boys in chorus, as though it 
were some sort of battle-ery. 

Although we must not admit it outside 
the fraternity, bankers not infrequently 
become overweening in their judgments. 
That we are cocksure of a man’s success 
when the circumstances point to failure 
is well proved by the Debts Written Off 
register. But sometimes the reverse is 
true. I once helped set a man up as a 
master printer. For years the business 
progressed, but as the plant was always 
expanding he kept owing the bank more 
and more. Then came hard times, labor 
trouble, competitive price-cutting and 
loss of orders. My customer said that, 
with a special loan of $3,000 to purchase 
certain. new presses he could turn the 
I shook my head to indieate that 
the signs were against it. In fact I 
prepared to face a loss on what he had 
already. 


Almost at the same moment a relative 
died and left the printer just exactly 
the amount mentioned. Before I could 
catch him he had bought the presses. 
Tmmediately he was able to outbid his 
competitors on important classes of 
work. He quickly converted his loss into 
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a good profit, paid us off and is today 
one of the largest men in his line. 

Like others called upon to. discuss 
their judgments of business aspirants 
I am prone to name eases which have 
resulted satisfactorily. Nevertheless, as 
a matter of fact I have discovered that 
it is extremely dangerous to share the 
hopes of beginners in any line—the more 
hopeful the more dangerous. The world 
gives up her rewards very gingerly; in 
the banking business the prodigal is not 
shipped home, per gold-mounted limou- 
sine, in the nick of time to lop the. 
mortgage off the old homestead and, alas, 
there is no longer a Sultan of Turkey. 


General Motors Financing Pass 
Billion Dollar Mark 

The General Motors Acceptance Cor- 
poration reports that on October 8 its 
volume reached the billion-dollar class 
—a total of $1,000,105,782, having been 
financed from January, 1919, up to the 
close of business on the date mentioned. 

This large total represents money ad- 
vanced to finance solely the distribution 
and sale of new General Motors pro- 
duets and used cars taken in trade by 
General Motors dealers are re-sold on 
their plan. 

The new retail plan put into effect 
August 1 has been received with enthusi- 
asm, and the substantial increases in 
volume, indicate a capacity and record 
business. 
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THE OFFERING ADVERTISEMENT 
—IS IT DOING ITS JOB? 


By ARTHUR DeBEBIAN 
Manager, Advertising Dept., The Equitable Trust Company, New York [ 


WENTY-FIVE vears ago the sell- 

ing of securities was a simpler 
task than it is today. Buyers consisted 
of a group of savings banks, insurance 
companies, financial institutions and in- 
dividual investors. The reproduction 
in print of a letter from the president 
of a railroad, or an industrial corpora- 
tion describing a new bond issue was 
readily understood by this clientele. 
They were conversant with all types of 
securities, knew the markets well and 
could judge a new offering accurately. 

It was customary for a banking house 
to market even a large issue in those 
days merely through the insertion of a 
description in a group of newspapers. 
This type of financial advertising was 
effective 20 because its job 
was to acquaint a group of well in- 
formed buyers with the facts regarding 
a new offering of securities. It was not 
a selling advertisement, nor was it an 
educational one. 

If the large investment houses, banks 
and trust companies were dependent 
upon this same group of buyers today, 
the volume of financing now 
plished would be impossible. There 
are two distinct classes of security 
sellers today, the wholesalers and the 
retailers. The wholesaler’s job is to 
sell the dealer. The dealer’s job is to 
find investors. 


Vvears ago, 


accom- 


Former Secretary of the Treasury, 
David F. Houston, gave an accurate 
picture of the present day investment 
market in stating that American in- 
dustry was steadily advancing. to a 
status where every worker would eventu- 
ally be a capitalist. Mr. Houston, now 
president of the Bell Telephone Securi- 
ties Company, a _ subsidiary of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, substantiated his statement 
by opening the ledgers of several of the 
well known telephone companies and 
revealing the types of investors owning 
preferred shares. It is demonstrated 
further in the figures recently issued 
by the United States Bureau of Statis- 
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ties showing that the so-called small in- 
vestor is taking up by far the largest 
volume of securities. 

One-third of the dividends disbursed 
in 1923 was paid to individuals earning 
less than $10,000 a vear. Over two- 
thirds of the interest and investment 
income reported were paid to persons 
earning less than $10,000 a year. 

The small investor is important and 
the huge market he provides should be 
cultivated. He is apparently the ulti- 
mate consumer of the great volume of 
investment securities. Yet he is not a 
good investor. He is losing over a 
billion dollars a year in fraudlent invest- 
ments. Obviously, something is wrong 
with our method of teaching the doc- 
trine of sound investments. 

Should we attempt to better the situa- 
tion by asking the wholesaler to human- 
ize his copy? 

Let me cite an interesting instance 
where an investment house decided to 
break away from custom and talk to 
the individual investor in his own lan- 
guage. Quite recently, a New York in- 
vestment house issued offering advertise- 
ments containing only information 
thought to be of interest to the publie. 
One of the advertisements appeared and 
a storm of protest from their attorneys 
burst upon them. They had taken a 
dangerous step. Deletion of parts of 
the advertisement could be construed as 
deliberate withholding of facts from the 
public. They were inviting legal action. 

The members of the firm were fright- 
ened, and appealed to their attorneys 
for a type of advertisement safe to pub- 
lish. The result™was a setback to a 
style much worse than the one preced- 
ing the outbreak of radical copy. 

’ Wholesalers of bonds have had simi- 
lar experiences. Therefore, when they 


form a selling group and allot bonds to . 


dealers for sale in their territories, they 
are satisfied to continue advertising 
their new issues in the orthodox way. 
The dealer, however, who participates 
in these issues and subsequently tries to 
sell bonds to the public, must realize 
that advertising in his territory should 
be in terms the investor will understand. 
I have always felt that the sum set 
aside by the syndicate members for the 


offering advertisement should be divided 
and a substantial part used in a see- 
ondary campaign for the benefit of the 
dealers participating in the issue. A 
great deal could be accomplished if some 
of the leading wholesalers would take 
the initiative in this type of advertis- 
ing. There are several ways of con- 
ducting such a campaign. Each has 
been tried successfully. Here is one: 

Let us assume that we are about to 
market a bond issue for a large indus- 
trial firm little known to the general 
public. A preliminary ground-breaking 
campaign could precede the formal of- 
fering of bonds. It could be done in 
one or a series of advertisements in terms 
the investor can understand. The ad- 
vertisements should be illustrated if 
possible. A series of small pamphlets 
should be prepared for a direct-by-mail 
campaign to be conducted simultane- 
ously with the advertising. All this 
copy should be put out not over the 
names of the dealers or the syndicate 
but over the name of the firm borrowing 
the money. The recent Brown Boveri 
campaign is a good example of this type 
of advertising. 

There is also the educational cam- 
paign following the formal offering 
which has been used quite successfully 
in instances where an issue has dragged 
along for some months without being 
fully placed with investors. 

The State of San Paulo issue origi- 
nally offered in March, 1921, offers an 
example of the effectiveness of this type 
of campaign. My organization partici- 
pated with several other large Wall 
Street institutions in this financing. 
The issue moved along well until the 
syndicate had disposed of all but two 
million dollars of the bonds, then the 
participating dealers encountered con- 
siderable difficulty in arousing further 
interest among investors. 

An edueational advertising campaign 
was decided upon. It consisted of 4 
series of illustrated advertisements giv- 
ing interesting facts about San Paulo. 
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One showed the size of the State of San 

Paulo to be equal to the entire New 
England group of states; one portrayed 
its leadership in agricultural and com- 
mercial pursuits; another dealt with its 
high credit standing and another with 
the character of its people. 

A portfolio of these advertisements 
was mailed to each dealer together with 
a schedule of insertion dates and papers 
to be used. The advertising was supple- 
mented with a few carefully prepared 
leaflets for direct-by-mail work. The 
effect of this publicity was felt almost 
immediately, and before half of the 
series had been published, the last bond 
was placed. The ediicational work done 
on the first San Paulo campaign 
undoubtedly had a_ beneficial effect 
on the next piece of financing under- 
taken by the State—the second offering 
of bonds being rapidly taken up. 

The total cost of preparing one of 
these educational campaigns is negli- 
gible in comparison with other syndicate 
expenses and is always of assistance to 
the dealer in coaching his salesmen even 
if not actually used in the newspapers. 

Bond offering copy in some respects 
is unquestionably reactionary. It is the 
only branch of financial advertising that 
has not shown great progress in the 
past ten years. Our large banks and 
trust companies today are telling their 
stories to the publie just as effectively 
as the merchant and the manufacturer 
and are reaping harvest by their cour- 
age. In contrast, offering advertising 
has not been modernized because there 
are many obstacles barring the way to 
a radical change in the present style. 
There is the element of time. The in- 
formation used in bond cireulars and 
advertisements is usually prepared in 
great haste, sometimes overnight. There 
is fear of misstatements regarding the 
property ard the necessity for legal ap- 
proval before publication. There is the 
pride in creating the impression that 
the issue has been largely oversubseribed 
in a few hours. All this, however, does 
not compensate for the unplaced bonds 
that lie on dealers’ shelves for months, 
with the possibility that the banks from 
whom they have borrowed may call their 
loans, forcing them to take the only ex- 
pedient and sell at a severe loss. 

Another viewpoint should also be con- 
sidered. Many investment bankers al- 
ready realize the advantages of educa- 
tional advertising. They know that 
they must interest the public in their 
bonds, but they want this work aecom- 
plished through separate campaigns 
without affecting the method now used 
of presenting new issues publicly. 

That is all right for the big firm, but 
the smaller dealer can not afford such 
an increase in overhead. His only 
chance for benefit from offering adver- 
tising lies in getting real selling copy 
inserted by the syndicate management 
in the papers circulating in his terri- 
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tory. And I firmly believe that if ad- 
vertising is inserted to help the dealer 
sell bonds, it should certainly be selling 
copy. 

Immediate and concerted action from 
the investment banker in modernizing 
the offering advertisement cannot be ex- 
pected. It is a radical step which should 
be approached cautiously. It is our job 
in the next few years to step in pn each 
slow moving piece of financing, prepare 
a foreeful selling campaign and con- 
vince our employers that the right kind 
of advertising will do the job, where 
the older method falls flat. 

No Coolidge Ban on Loans to Debtor 
Nations 

President Coolidge denied in a state- 
ment froin Swampscott that he had ob- 
jected to American bankers’ loans to 
debtor nations as reported’in the dai#ty 
press recently. 

The official statement contained a re- 
port that he felt the Administration 
favored loans to debtor nations to be 
used for reconstructive or industrial 
purposes, but that he looked upon with 
disfavor any loans made for military 
purposes. 

President Coolidge has no purpose at 
present to alter his position, and if he 
had, it was said he would no employ 
such a method at a time when the debtor 
nations were about to enter -a conference 
to diseuss terms of funding their war 
debts to the United States. 


W. A. Cunningham was elected pres- 
ident of the Planters National Bank of 
Walnut Ridge, Arkansas to fill the 
vacaney caused by the death of W. R. 
Lane. H. L. Ponder was elected vice 
president and at the same time Mrs. 
W. R. Lane was elected on the board of 
directors. 
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FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
AS SECURITY FOR POSTAL 
SAVINGS 


Congress has declared and the United 
States Supreme Court has affirmed the 
Federal Land Bank bonds to be “instru- 
mentalities of the Government of the 
United States.” As such they are ac- 
ceptable at par as security for Postal 
Savings and other government deposits. 
This should not, however, be construed 
that the government undertakes to guar- 
antee these bonds. 

Because of their eligibility for the 
investment of savings funds in nearly 
all states, there is always a broad mar- 
ket for Federal Land Bank bonds, and 
they are recognized as a standard form 
of security because of special safeguards 
placed about their issue. For practical 
purposes, all such bonds are considered 
as equally sound. 

Each bank guarantees the bonds on 
which its name appears and is joined 
in the guarantee by the eleven other 
banks of the Federal Land Bank sys- 
tem. These banks have a combined capi- 
tal reserve and surplus of more than 
$60,000,000, a sum considered to be 
ample to back up the effectiveness of 
the guarantee. ’ 

All mortgages pledged for security 
of the bonds are liens upon individual 
farms seattered over entire districts, 
minimizing the possibility of flood, fire, 
or drought seriously impairing their 
massed‘ value. Practically $1,000,000,- 
000 worth of Federal Land Bank bonds 
have been absorbed by investors, and 
there are at present $972,000,000 out- 
standing. The last issue of $30,000,000, 
dated January 1, 1925, and not callable 
before January 31, 1935, bears interest 
at 4% per cent and has been consis- 
tently quoted above par. 
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HAT seems to be one of the best 

solutions to the keen competition 
between the Ohio banks and the build- 
ing and loan association of that state in 
offsetting the high interest rates comes 
through the operation of the new In- 
vestment Deposit Department of the 
Dollar Savings and Trust Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

A. E. Adams, president of the bank 
found a volume of valuable business 
slipping from the banks into the build- 
ing and loan associations and adopted 
a plan whereby customers might de- 
posit funds in a similar manner to the 
time deposit basis, except that the bank 
might pay interest of five per cent and 
permit customers to withdraw funds 
upon indeterminate notice. 

“We take deposits subject to inde- 
terminate notice of withdrawals,” says 
Mr. Adams, “and the investment de- 
posit plan is merely an application of 
the principle used by the building and 
loan companies.” 

“Our investment deposit department is 
segregated. The indeterminate notice of 
withdrawal, we stress. Every depositor 
who puts money into this department 
knows that he is making an investment 
rather than an ordinary bank deposit. 
This makes it possible for us to run 
the department safely on the minimum 
statutory reserve of 3 per cent plus, of 
course, counter money. Through doing 
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ANOTHER PLAN COMBATS 
6% COMPETITION 


Investment deposit department of a Youngs- 
town bank offers higher rate on deposits sub- 
ject to indeterminate notice of withdrawals 


this we can pay a little more interest 
than we do on ordinary savings de- 
posits and do it with entire safety. 

“Depositors in this department are 
all prepared to wait for their money if 
we wish them to.” 

“We are obliged to take slow loans. 
That is, we are obliged to if we do not 
wish to strangle our community. This 
system) was inaugurated to permit us 
to get into a better balanced position 
so as to be able to compete with the 
building and loan companies. This in- 
vestment deposit department will give 
us slow debts to offset in part any of 
these slow loans. 

“Prior to the inauguration of this de- 
partment, our debts, like those of all 
other banks, were in effect subject to 
call. We have long been of the opinion 
that if the banks did not step over into 
the slow credit field and equip them- 
selves to handle safely a large volume 
of such credits, as must be handled if 
the country is to go on progressing, 
they would soon find themselves in a 
position of.secondary importance in the 
credit world. This is a somewhat radi- 
eal departure, but necessary. 

“The ratio between the liquid credits 
of the country and the fixed or slow 
credits is about 15 to 85. That is, at 
least 85 per cent of all the loans needed 
in the country are slow—slow from an 
This cannot 
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be changed. 

“Loans are slow or liquid according 
as the tangible property upon which 
they rest is fixed or liquid. More than 
85 per cent of the tangible property of 
this country available as a basis for 
loans is fixed and the proportion is 
steadily increasing. This fact deter- 
mines the nature of the loans needed. 

“Bankers sometimes deceive them- 
selves and try to believe they ean talk 
people out of making slow loans, or by 
writing promissory notes backward and 
calling them “trade acceptances” and 
they fill their folios with liquid paper. 
In this respect the wish is father to the 
thought and we really have little to say 
about it. 

“Our influence is not exactly negli- 
gible, but it is not anything as great 
as we would like to think it is. We ecan- 
not talk real estate, buildings, machin- 
ery and kindred things out of being 
fixed property. Neither can we talk 
people who own such property out of 
needing and wanting loans based upon 
it. 

“You may say that this is not bank- 
ing. The answer is, however you define 
it, it must be done, and if the banks 
which are the institutions best fitted to 
handle it, do not create facilities to cope 
with the situation, other institutions will 
come into existence that will. It is a 
real need. It is a need that will be met 
either by the banks or by a lot of hy- 
brids of even worse kinds than some of 
those already in the field.” 

Carrying out the physical manage- 
ment side of the investment deposit de- 
partment the Dollar Savings and Trust 
Company has set down comprehensive 
and stringent rules and _ regulations, 
which are however, applicable to every- 
one participating in the benefits of the 
department. 

(1) The Dollar Savings & Trust Com- 
pany will maintain a segregated invest 
ment department in which it will receive 
and invest special deposits to be known as 
investment deposits. 

(2) It will receive in this department 
investment deposits of any amount up to 
$10,000.00 from any one individual with 
out special arrangement, but for any 
greater amount it will require a special 
agreement. 

(3) It will invest the deposits received 
in this department in first mortgage and 
approved collateral loans and high grade 
securities. It will keep these loans and 
securities together with the uninvested 
eash belonging to this department separate 
from all of the other loans, securities and 
eash belonging to the bank, and will treat 
them as a special fund which, though 
owned by the bank, is set aside to deter- 
mine the order of payment of investment 
deposits. 

(4) It will at all times keep in this 
special fund in this department a total of 
such loans, investments, and cash, at least 
equal to the total of the investment de- 
posits held in the department. ; 

(5) Investment deposits will be paid 
on demand out of the cash in this fund 
whenever there is cash in it available for 
that purpose. But whenever there is insuf- 
ficient cash in this fund to meet the de 
positors’ demands for withdrawals, deposi 
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tors will be required to give notice and 
compelled to wait for their money until 
enough of the loans held in the fund have 
been collected to meet the withdrawal de- 
mand. At such times this department will 
cease making new loans and proceed to 
realize on the assets it holds, and, as 
moneys are realized through this proce- 
dure, will pay the deposits sought to be 
withdrawn in the order in which notices 
of withdrawal have been received. 

(6) Interest at the rate of five per 
eent (5%) per annum will be allowed on 
all sums, except fractions of ten dollars, 
which on the first days of January and 
July, of each year, shall have been on 
deposit not less than-two months and will 
be computed in the following manner, 
to-wit: On sums deposited on or before 
the fifth day of any given month, interest 
will be allowed from the first of that 
month, and on sums deposited after the 
fifth day of any given month, it will be 
allowed from the first of the next sueceed- 
ing month. No interest will be allowed on 
a balance of less than ten dollars, or upon 
any fractional part of ten dollars, or for 
the fractional part of a month, or upon 
any sum withdrawn between the interest 
days, January Ist and July ist. In com- 
puting interest all withdrawals between 
these interest days shall be deducted from 
the earliest deposits. 

(7) The accrued interest will be placed 
te the credit of depositors’ accounts Janu- 
ary Ist and July Ist, and, if not with- 
drawn, will draw interest from these dates. 
It is not necessary for depositors to pre- 
sent pass books for the entering of in- 
terest on any particular day. 

(8) As the officers of the bank may 
be unable to identify every depositor, the 
bank will not be responsible for loss sus- 
tained where a depositor has failed to 
give notice of the loss of his or her book, 
if the money due on such book be paid in 
whole or in part on presentation. 

In all cases, a payment upon presenta- 
tion of a deposit book shall be a discharge 
to the bank for the amount so paid. 

(9) On the decease of any depositor 
the balance standing to his or her credit 
will be paid to his or her legal representa- 
tives. 

(10) All receipts and payments will 
be in money or bank notes at the time cur- 
rent in the City of Youngstown. 

(11) All deposits made by minors or 
married women in their own names will 
be fully under their control, and payable 
to them or their order, without regard to 
parents, guardians, or husbands. 

(12) All deposits made in the name of 
minors by parents, guardians, or other 
parties, may be withdrawn upon the writ- 
ten order of the person so depositing and 
such minor. 


(13) Depositors, on signing the signa- 
ture card, thereby agree and assent to 
these rules and regulations, which may be 
altered or amended at any time, and shall 
as amended be obligatory and binding on 
depositors after due notice. 

(14) When an account is finally closed 
this book must be surrendered to the bank; 
and payment of principal and interest, as 
herein provided, shall be a complete dis- 
charge. 

(15) The -Bank reserves the right to 
terminate this investment deposit agree- 
ment on any interest paying date, by giv- 
ing sixty (60) days’ notice mailed to the 
depositor at the address shown on his or 
her signature card; in which event the de- 
positor shall be entitled to payment of 
principal and interest on date of termina- 
tion, but to no interest thereafter. 


If this bank has not found a solution 
to the competitive difficulty between 
banks and building and loan companies 
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“Our Experience 
of Every Day’, 








IS IT NOT of considerable importance 

that every detail of the loaning process 
| come within our actual experience? and 
that if it is not within the bounds of 
our experience is it not reasonable to 
suppose that we find ourselves on strange 


ground? 


perience. 


A VITAL FACTOR TO THE INVESTOR 








Thus, to avoid ever being on strange 
ground, we are within our province only 
when the loans we make are on properties 
we might manage within our own ex- 


In consideration of these facts we have 
included in our loan operations only 
such projects with which our property 
management department, which has suc- 
cessfully operated for 70 vears, is 
thoroughly familiar. 


There are convincing arguments of safety 
in every issue offered by Baird & Warner 











BAIRD @& WARNER 


INC. 
FOUNDED 1855 





BONDS AND MORTGAGES 


| 134 S. LA SALLE STREET 


TEL. CENTRAL 1855 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





in Ohio, it has made a promising step 
in that direction with 800 depositors in 
the department and nearly a_ million 
and a quarter cash. 


Urges Banker Advice on Investments 
“Talk to your bank before acting on 
the advice of a well meaning friend 
regarding the investment of money.” 
That is the gist of the advice con- 
tained in a small pamphlet now at- 
tached to every death claim paid by 
the Prudential Insurance Company. 
“Any reputable banker will be glad 
to advise you,” it continues. “Tell him 
your problem frankly. Disinterested, 
conservative, expert investment advice 
at this time may mean the difference 
between happiness and want in the 
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vears to come. 

“Do not be tempted by high interest 
or dividend rates or other large returns. 
Generally speaking, the more attractive 
the promise of income the less safe 
the investment of principal. Invest- 
ments can be put to work only at a 
reasonable return for the use. To ask 
more is to risk all in speeulation. 


“Thousands of hard-earned dollars 
are lost every year through failure to 
get expert advice. The knowledge that 
one has on hand even a comparatively 
small sum of cash seems to spread 
rapidly. You may be asked to accept 


the advice of well-meaning friends— 
with .the best intentions but no long 
conservative experience in the safe in- 
vestment of funds.” 





BRINGING THE TRUST 
DEPARTMENT TO A 
SMALL COMMUNITY 
(Continued from page 20) 

that of the older institution and the 
branch road becomes the main line it 
will not appear top heavy. 

It is when the “development” of the 
trust department in a small community 
is reached that some of the most inter- 
esting and difficult problems are en- 
countered. Here is a new form of 
service to be performed by a corpora- 
tion. It has always been done by indi- 
viduals. A certain antagonism or pre- 
judice which prevails toward corporate 
existence must be overcome, but it ean 
be done, and when the conversion is 
accomplished it is doubly effective. 

The people to be reached must be 
educated—there seems no other word so 
expressive—and plans must be laid to 
present the proposed service in an un- 
derstandable way so that it will be fully 
comprehended, and so that the questions 
which will arise in the minds of those 
to be reached will be fully answered, as 
these prospects are often timid about 
asking questions. 

It is well to begin by surveying the 
territory to be covered and preparing 
lists of the various classes of prospects 
to be reached. Mailing lists of this sort 
are valuable if they are accurate and 
carefully made. It is not unreasonable to 
assume that in most small communities 
the officials of the corporation will have 
a personal acquaintance with everyone 
whose nanie appears on these lists. It 
seems unnecessary to add that such lists 
should be maintained at all times just 
as accurate as possible, otherwise they 
are ineffective. 

If we were forming a trust depart- 
ment here and now, and had reached 


You are 
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this point in our organization we would 
approach the plan for develpment and 
preparation and use our mailing lists 
about as follows: 

Here is one list of those who have 
estates and will need an administrator 
at some time in the future, perhaps a 
guardian or a trustee for children as 
well. We will call these our trust pros- 
pects and will assume that they do not 
understand or know anything about 
what this trust department plans to do. 
We will begin by mailing an announce- 
ment of our plans, then will follow with 
a systematic mailing of explanatory 
booklets, timed to arrive in the hands 
of the prospects at the most favorable 
time and going out at least once every 
month. These booklets must be intelli- 
gently prepared so that we can get our 
message over to our prospects. We 
have no one in our organization who can 
prepare them, so we will go out and buy 
the most attractive, best written, most 
convincing series of the sort of booklets 
we want that can be found. The price 
will seem high but as we are planning 
for the future and have a big task of 
education ahead of us we will use good 
judgment and obtain the best that we 
ean afford. Here we present the heart 
of the work of this department—the 
handling of estates of one kind or an- 
other, in one form or another—and if 
it is to succeed in the years to come 
we must build up confidence in the minds 
of those we expect to serve. 

Then we must have a list of those 
who need, or will need, loans on real 
estate, and such of these as are desir- 
able should be handled in much the same 
manner as the trust prospects. They 
should be approached periodically 
through the mails and the plan of loan 
offered fully outlined. The problem of 
education is not so great in this feature 


cordially invited 


—to use our organization for purchase 
and sale of well-secured bonds. Offices 
and representatives at your service. 
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of the work but it will be found very 
advantageous if it is developed right 
along with other activities. 

We will make a third list of those 
who are investors and to whom we will 
sell these notes, as we expect the han- 
dling of real estate loans to be one of 
the most profitable sources of income in 
the early years of our organization. By 
letter, circular, booklet, inserts and lists 
of loans we will work to create that 
attitude on the part of our patrons to- 
ward our mortgage loans that they will 
buy them with confidence. 

The other departments, if we should 
have any, will be treated in the same 
manner, using intelligent publicity when- 
ever possible. 

We will supplement this direct ad- 
vertising by some newspaper publicity, 
if there is a newspaper available in our 
town or county. This sort of presenta- 
tion helps to educate and create senti- 
ment, if well prepared advertisements 
are used. The newspaper advertising 
must be on a par with all other pub- 
licity. Weak links must be avoided. 

It is advisable to do some personal 
work as well. You cannot tell a man 
personally that you want him to name 
your institution as his executor, but yor 
can tell him at a favorable opportunity 
of some successful work which it has done. 
You ean talk about lending money on 
land mortgages in order to offer person- 
ally to an investor a particular loan 
whieh you think will suit him. Other 
avenues of personal appeal will be open. 
Directors can help and the same personal 
effort that gets banking business will 
secure trust business. 

There is also open the field of co- 
operation with lawyers. Fortunate in- 
deed is the county institution that is not 
so closely identiiied with one attorney 
that it cannot work with another. 
Lawyers can be of much assistance in 
the directing of business io a trust com- 
pany and their field of activity should 
be fully respected. 

As far as possible the preparation of 
wills by trust company officials should 
be avoided. It is a great temptation to 
do this work at times, and there are 
occasions when close personal relation- 
ships make it almost imperative, but it 
is the work of the lawyer and should 
not be encoached on habitually. 


Bringing the trust department to the 
small community is an adaptation, or 
modification of the highly developed and 
very efficiently organized service of a 
nature found in the larger 
centers. It can be applied in a suitable 
form and the demand for it exists, await- 
ing development. 


Many such organizations are in op- 
eration now and intimate knowledge of 
a number of them leaves no doubt as to 
efficiency and success from every stand- 
point. Some have been more success- 
ful than others and a few of them have 
attained unusual size. 
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PUTTING ACROSS YOUR MES- 
SAGE WITH OUTDOOR SIGNS 


(Continued from page 22 


the estimate number of people who pass 
the sign daily. 

As an example of how a bank may 
use this form of advertising to advant- 
age, our institution has about 400 loca- 
tions in and about St. Louis. These 
are divided as follows: 

Three electrically _ illuminated, 
flashing “spectaculars” in night-life 
districts. 

Six metal bulletins, ‘“semi-spec- 
tacular,” with flashing red lights 
about the border of our triangular 
trade mark. These are placed along 
streets with heavy automobile traffic. 

Ten metal bulletins, illuminated, 
placed along streets having heavy 
automobile, pedestrian, or street car 
traffic. 

About seventy-five lighted walls 
and bulletins along street car lines. 

Two hundred metal signs, 3x6 
feet in size, on stores and other 
buildings, along street car lines and 
on busy thoroughfares. These are in- 
tended for neighborhood showings. 

110 metal signs, 4x4 feet and 
5x8 feet in size, along highways and 
suburban car lines in St. Louis 
County. A few of these are located 
in southern Illinois along conerete 
roads leading into the city. 

With displays of this kind in a city 
the size of St. Louis, the name of our 
institution is undoubtedly before almost 
every resident several times each day. 

This program was decided upon fol- 
lowing a canvass made in a number of 
industrial plants. With the permission 
of the management, representatives of 
the bank interviewed several hundred 
workmen and among the questions asked 
were several relating to newspapers 
and newspaper advertisements that re- 
cently appeared. The following re- 
lated to outdoor displays: “Do you re- 
eall seeing any bank signs in St. 
Louis?” “Do you know the location of 
any?” “Can you tell me the name of 
any bank that is prominent in such 
advertising ?” 

It was surprising to find that while 
only a small percentage recalled cer- 
tain large newspaper advertisements, 
over 60 per cent not only stated that 
they had seen bank signs but were able 
to name one or two of our competitors 
then in the outdoor advertising field. 
Over 40 per cent were able to give 
one or more exact locations. 

While this was not a disparagement 
of newspaper advertising, it did prove 
that outdoor signs gain attention and 
put over the name of their owners. And 
after we secured our outdoor space, we 
were further impressed by the fact that 
many customers and others mention the 
signs whereas they seldom refer to the 
newspaper ads. This perhaps was 
largely due to the fact that they were 
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A Specialized Service 


for Banks and Bankers which is the result of 
more than sixty years of experience is offered by 


- 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


and the First Trust 
and Savings Bank 


and provides complete facilities for active and 
inactive accounts, collections, bill-of-lading 
drafts, investments, letters of credit and foreign 


exchange transactions. 


FRANK O. WETMORE 
Chairman 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 
President 


Combined Resources exceed $400,000,000.00 


accustomed to seeing the newspaper 
copy and not the signs. 

Spectacular signs in “high spot” loca- 
tions eost money, often several hundred 
dollars a month. Others, however, if 
selected with an eye for economy, are 
lower priced. In St. Louis, for example, 
ordinary illuminated bulletins range 
from $25 to $100 or more a month, 
depending upon the size of location 
and walls, and unlighted bulletins range 
from $10.00 to $50.00 per month on 
the same basis. This schedule of prices 
will vary, of course, according to the 
cities. 

Our small 3x5 metal signs are owned 
outright by the bank but are painted 
by a stencil company which obtains the 
leasing as agents. The space rental on 
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these averages from $3.00 to $5.00 a 
year and the annual repainting and 
servicing about $8.00, making the aver- 
age cost about $1.00 per month. 

Lighted bulletins receive three paint- 
ings a year on the rental contracts, 
while unlighted walls and bulletins or- 
dinarily receive but two. 

Often there is a tendency to use too 
much copy on an outdoor sign. How- 
ever, this comes from either overlooking 
or disregarding the fact that the aver- 
age person who reads the sign does so 
as he passes and cannot be expected to 
stop and “take in” a lengthy message. 
The bulletin of the First Trust and 
Savings Bank of Chicago, shown in the 
illustration, is a good example of how 
to drive home the bank name. 
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STERLING W. HUBBARD 


HUBBARD JOINS MIDLAND 
AS VICE PRESIDENT 


Sterling W. Hubbard, formerly vice 
president of the First National Bank 
of Santa Barbara, California, was re- 
cently elected vice president of the Mid- 
land Bank, Cleveland. 

Before entering the banking field, Mr. 
Hubbard was Cleveland district manager 
for the Rogers Brown Company, pig 
iron, and thus brings industrial and 
merchandising, as well as banking ex- 
perience to his new position. 

Mr. Hubbard comes of an old Ohio 
banking family, his father, grandfather 
and great grandfather having been bank 
presidents in Springfield, London and 
Columbus, Ohio. 


The Indiana Trust Company of Indi- 
anapolis recently elected Fred C. Dick- 
inson to the presidency and on the oc- 
easion of his taking office, he tendered 
a reception and banquet to the entire 
personnel of the company, numbering 
more than fifty people. Although this 
was the first time the organization had 
been gathered together in a social meet- 
ing, the affair was considered as the 
first of a regular series of similar events. 


Boost your Safe Deposit Business 
thru 
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HOPKINS HEADS AMERICAN 
TRUST OF ST. LOUIS 


Henry H. Hopkins, former first vice 
president of the American Trust Com- 
pany in St. Louis, was elected president 
of that institution at a meeting of the 
board of directors on October 28. 
William R. Compton, who has been pres- 
ident of the company since November, 
1919, was elected chairman of the board. 

In 1910 Mr. Hopkins started as 
junior clerk and his connection with the 
institution has been unbroken since that 
time. His steady rise in the field of 
banking went through progressive stages 
from bookkeeper, paying teller and 
later treasurer, vice president and first 
vice president. In the early days of the 
American Trust Company he acted in 
all of these capacities at the same time 
without assistants. The assets of the 
company at that time were $1,000,000 
and have since increased to in excess of 
#17,000,000.00. 

In addition to his connections with 
the American Trust Company, Mr. Hop- 
kins is also a vice president and director 
of the William R. Compton Company; 
vice president and director of the St. 
Louis Joint Stock Land Bank, and a 
director in the St. Louis Agricultural 
Credit Corporation. 

In November 1919, the William R. 
Compton Company, William Compton, 
Henry H. Hopkins and associates, ac- 
quired the entire capital stock of the 
American Trust Company and the in- 
stitution was moved to its new location 
on the corner of Seventh and Locust. 


New Investment House 

Coffin, Forman & Co., is a new in- 
vestment security house located at 39 
La Salle Street, Chicago. The new 
corporation will transact a general in- 
vestment security business, specializing 
in the origination of entire issues of 
public utility and industrial securities 
for distribution to both dealers and 
investors. Charles Howells Coffin, 
president, well known in financial cir- 
cles, will conduct the special financial 
service department of the new company, 
in rendering expert service to corpora- 
tions and individuals, who are financing 
or refinancing their business. This will 
inelude dealing with the problems that 
confront the participants in mergers 
and consolidations and in the organiza- 
tion and reorganization of corporations. 


Charles Forman, vice president, is 
also vice president of Geo. M. Forman 
& Co., where he will continue in his 
present capacity. The new company 
is ineorporated under the laws of 
Delaware. 
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COL. WM. H. PALMER 


Still actively interested in business 
and banking at 90 years of age is the 
record of Colonel William H. Palmer, 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the State and City Bank and Trust 
Company, Richmond, Va., who recently 
celebrated the passing of his four score 
and tenth milestone. Colonel Palmer 
was born in Richmond, and saw valiant 
service in the Civil War. He was a 
close friend of Generals Lee, Hill and 
Jackson, serving as one of General 
Hill’s aides and as assistant adjutant- 
general under Stonewall Jackson. 


Following the restoration of peace, 
Colonel Palmer took a leading part in 
the work of reconstruction. From 1890 
to 1910 he was president of the City 
Bank of Richmond, and when that in- 
stitution merged with the National State 
and City Bank, he was retained as chief 
executive, retiring in 1920 to become 

_chairman of the board. In addition to 
his banking connection, Colonel Palmer 
is president of the Virginia Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company, and chair- 
man of the board of the Mutual Life 
Assurance Society of Virginia. 


See REED’S Outlying 
Bank Plan. 
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WM. ELLIOT GRAVES 
DIES SUDDENLY 


The sudden death of William Elliott 
Graves in Chicago on October 13 
brought a sense of personal grief to 
hundreds of bankers and to the financial 
advertising profession throughout the 
country. 

Mr. Graves achieved an outstanding 
success’ in the financial advertising field 
and possessed. unusual ability. His 


WILLIAM ELLIOTT GRAVES 


writings introduced a new, simple, di- 
rect style of advertising copy “that has 
become in instance after instance,” as 
Joseph M. Regan, late editor of THe 
BankKERS MONTHLY, wrote a year ago, 
“the very language of modern banking.” 

Mr. Regan and Mr. Graves were the 
closest of friends—a deep affection be- 
tween them. Mr. Graves felt that much 
of the color and picturesque power of 
financial advertising had gone out in 
the sudden death of Mr. Regan a year 
ago, and it was a touching moment at 
the Financial Advertisers’ convention in 
Columbus, Ohio, when Mr. Graves’ 
death was announced and mention was 
made of the bond between them in their 
work for the banker. 

Mr. Graves had trained dozens of able 
advertising men and had perfected his 
greatest organization a month before 
his death. The business he built will 
continue with its present staff as Will- 
iam Elliott Graves, Ine. 


Organizes Securities Company 

The North-Western Securities Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the North-West- 
ern Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago, 
has been organized to deal in real estate 
bonds as well as governmental, munici- 
pal, public utility, railway and indus- 
trial securities, having a capital stock 
of $200,000 and a surplus of $50,000. 

Col. Cedric E. Fauntleroy has been 
appointed vice president and manager. 


At Your Service 


FIRST WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK 


MILWAUKEE | 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


Bankers will be interested ‘in the 
change of location of the Chicago office 
of the First National Company of De- 
troit, which is the incorporated invest- 
ment division of the First National Bank 
in Detroit. It is now located in the 
Illinois Merchants Trust Building in 
that city. 

Homer H. Potter, formerly cashier 
of the Farrell State Bank, Jacksonville, 
Ill., has represented the First National 
Company in Illinois and Iowa for the 
past four years. Felix M. Farrell is 
associated with Mr. Potter in the dis- 
tribution of securities in Illinois. Leo 
W. Taylor of Des Moines has recently 
come with the company as an associate 
of Mr. Potter in Lowa distribution. 


La Monte Honored by Prudential 


George M. LaMonte, president of 
George LaMonte & Son of New York 
City and president of the First National 
Bank of Bound Brook, New Jersey, was 
recently appointed chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the board of direc- 
tors of the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany. He has been a member of the 
board for several years. 

Mr. LaMonte is a man with long ex- 
perience in banking and insurance af- 
fairs. He was formerly commissioner 
of banking and insurance in New Jersey 
and has also been vice chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Bank, Philadelphia. 

He will continue as the head of his 
company and the bank. 
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A 


Friendly 
Atmosphere 


prevades and charac- 
terizes the prompt and 
experienced service of this 


bank. 


It doesn’t matter how im- 
portant, or how small the 
service may be, there is 
always the same interested 
careful and courteous at- 
tention. 


Naturally our large re- 
sources, with a selected list 
of experienced correspon- 
dents in this, as well as 
foreign countries, makes 
the service more valuable 
to our correspondent bank. 


™ F]FTHIHIRD 


Nationa Banke CinciNNAn 


Resources exceed 
FIFTY-FOUR MILLION DOLLARS 


Here is an 


Advertising Medium 
that MUST be Good 


—because banks consist- 
ently renew it year 
after year 


THE TEST for any advertising 
medium is its actual use for a 
period of at least one year. 


If, after twelve months, banks who use 
it are so pleased that they renew for 
another year; and then after the second 
year, renew again—it MUST be good! 


THE SUCCESSFUL SAVER 


has repeatedly earned satisfaction such as 
that. This monthly magazine, mailed by 
banks to depositors, increases accounts from 
25 to 300%, acquaints depositors with all 
departments of the bank, and tells the 
story of your bank in the way you want it 
told to the people you want to hear it. 

THE SUCCESSFUL SAVER will make 
good with your bank, too. Every bank 
Official in charge of advertising should 
learn about it. We have facts and figures 
that mean GROWTH and MORE PRO- 
FIT for any bank. 


Fill out and send the coupon below— 
TODAY. 


BARTLETT ADVERTISING COMPANY 


230 E. Ohio St., CHICAGO 


BARTLETT ADVERTISING COMPANY 
238 E. Ohie St., Chicago 


Send us complete information regarding 
THE SUCCESSFUL SAVER. 
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BANKERS WIN CHAMPIONSHIP 
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The First National Bank in Detroit 


| seems to be as great in the baseball 


fie'd as in the banking field. Again its 
team has finished the season as eham- 
pions. : 


Back in 1921 the team carried off 


| the Detroit Bankers’ Baseball Cham- 


pionship trophy and that seemed to 
whet the appetites of the players for 
winning. The percentage of .950 caused 
their names to be engraved on the tro- 


| phy put up that year by the Detroit 


chapter of the American Institute of 


| Banking. In 1922 and 1923 they were 


again the champions, and having won 
the cup for three successive seasons, it 
became the permanent property of the 


* * 


HEART ATTACK FATAL 
TO MILTON E. AILES 


The sudden death of Milton E. Ailes, 


president of the Riggs National Bank 
| in Washington, who™passed away on 


October 29th at Harpers Ferry, West 
Virginia, was a distinct shock to his 


| associates and friends in the banking 


fraternity. 
He had been in ill health for years, 


| suffering periodic heart attacks, and 
| kept a physician with him constantly. 


After the board meeting October 12th 
he decided to take a vacation for rest 
and seclusion, but his last attack proved 


| a death blow. 


Mr. Ailes’ rise to the presidency of 
Riggs National Bank is a story of 
American ruggedness as picturesque as 
some of the Mid-Victorian fiction. When 
he was 18 years old, he entered the 
employ of the Treasury Department as 
a messenger and as a char boy tending 
the fires. Here he earned money to 
defray his expenses while studying law. 

He was born in 1867 in Shelby 


95 Tg 
rig 


team and is a prized possession. 

The Spaulding Trophy and the Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine trophy were 
both won in 1923 and 1924 by the De- 
troiters. Entering the Industrial League 
for the past season, they emerged cham- 
pions of the city, which threw the team 
into the inter-city Industrial League 
series where they established them- 
selves as national “champs.” 

Arthur E. Patterson, assistant vice 
president in charge of personnel, is an 
enthusiast on baseball as a means of 
developing teamwork in the bank’s per- 
sonnel. So great was the interest that 
at some of the games as many as three 
thousand people were present. 


* * 


County, Ohio. His father was a county 
school teacher. He attended the grade 
and high school at Sidney, Ohio, and 
later left to study law in Washington. 
In spite of the economie difficulties he 
was foreed to face, he was admitted to 
the bar in 1890, but remained in the 
Treasury and delayed practicing law. 

In the office of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Lyman J. Gage, Mr. Allies 
acted as his private secretary and it was 
here that he met Frank A. Vanderlip 
when he became Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury. His friendship with Mr. 
Vanderlip grew to be intimate and Mr. 
Ailes was later appointed to fill the post 
ef Mr. Vanderlip. 

Mr. Ailes was a member of many 
clubs and eivie organizations. He was 
interested in agriculture and maintained 
a 1000 acre farm in Virginia. At one 
time he was a member of the executive 
committee of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. 


The new Bucklin State Bank, Buek- 
lin, Missouri, was recently opened. 
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The New York Trust Company 


Offers These Services to 
Banks, Corporations and Individuals 


Bey, AODERN, comprehensive 
MM, commercial banking facili- 
sales ties, and a highly developed 


credit information service available 
to customers— 


Foreign ‘credit information, current 
data on foreign markets and trade 
opportunities, and other special con- 
veniences for those enga oils foreign 
trade— 


Exceptional facilities for the admin- 
istration of personal and corporate 
trusts, developed through long ex- 


perience covering the entire fie'd of 


This protection costs 
practically nothing 


The difference in the cost of using 
National Safety Paper, instead of some 
other paper for your checks, is very 
small. 
~ Think how much money you or your 
depositor could lose on just one altered 
check, and the difference will look 


trust service. 


The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $29,000,000 


100 Broadway 


smaller still. 


Specify checks on National Safety 


57th St. & Fifth Ave. 40th St. & Madison Ave. 


MOLINE BANK MERGER 
GIVES CITY BIG BANK 


The largest bank merger in Illinois 
outside of Chicago has been completed 
in Moline, Illinois. The State Savings 
Bank and Trust Company consolidated 
with the Moline Trust and Savings 
Bank and the merged institution will 
hereafter be known as the Moline State 
Trust and Savings Bank. The capital 
is $1,000,000 with about $450,000 sur- 
plus. Resources are over $11,500,000. 

Real estate, foreign exchange, and 
bond departments have been added. 
The new institution is also affiliated with 
the Moline State Securities Company 
handling first mortgage bonds, stocks 
and other investments. 


Seaboard National Increases its Capital 

An inerease in the capital stock of 
the Seaboard National Bank of the City 
of New York from $5,000,000 to $6,- 
000,000 was authorized by the Board of 
Directors recéntly. The new stock will 
be offered to shareholders subject to the 
ratification of the plan by them at a 
meeting to be held in December. Sub- 
scription rights will be on the basis of 
one new share of stock of the bank for 
each five shares held by the shareholders. 
In addition to the increase in capital, 
the surplus will be increased from $7,- 
000,000 to $8,000,000 by the sale of the 
stock. 





HARRIETT H. SHEPPARD 


Harriett H. Sheppard, formerly per- 
sonnel manager of The Morris Plan 
Company of New York, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the new women’s 
department. She will be located at the 
main office. 

Miss Sheppard will have charge of all 
matters pertaining to credit and those 
who apply for loans, and will also give 
a series of lectures to groups of women 
teachers and other organizations. 


Paper to your printer, stationer, or 
ithographer. 


George La Monte & Son 


61 Broadway, New York - 
Founded 1871 


National Better Business Bureau 
Elects Officers 

Officers of the new National Better 
Business Bureau, Ine., were recently 
elected in New York City. 

President of the Bureau is Lou E. 
Holland, head of the Holland Engraving 
Company, Kansas City, Mo., and retir- 
ing president of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs. Other officers are 
Lewis Harriman, head of the Fidelity 
Trust Company, Buffalo, vice president, 
and Jesse H. Neal, secretary-treasurer_ 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs, 
New York, secretary-treasurer. 

Edward L. Greene, former special re- 
presentative of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs, is the manager of the new 
bureau. 


Owen D. Young has been appointed 
chariman of the American Committee of 
the American Section of the International 
Chamber of Commerce in Washington, 
to succeed the late A. C. Bedford. 

Mr. Young has taken an active part 
in the affairs of the International 
Chamber ever since it was organized at 
Paris four years ago. Since then he 
has served as one of the three American 
directors. He also served as a mem- 
ber of the Economic Restoration Com- 
mittee which recently made a world 
economic survey with a view to making 
the Dawes plan more effective. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RATE CUT 
BREAKS PRECEDENT 


Second reduction in the autumn, while tradition- 
ally unheard of, says economist, was expected 


by students of the London 


HE increase of the Federal Reserve 
rediscount rate in New York from 
3% per cent on February 26, 1925, was 
followed as expected by an increase in 
the rate at the Bank of England from 
4 to 5 per cent. At this time the Bank 
of England weekly loans were command- 
ing 44% to 5% per cent. The increase 
in the bank rate to 5 per cent was ex- 
pected in London as well as by students 
of the money market in America, be- 
cause this was necessary to bring the 
bank rate in line with the market. 
The casual observer, however, was 


money 


By IVAN WRIGHT 


Department of Economics, University of Illinois 


somewhat alarmed at the increase of 
1 per cent in the bank rate. He would 
not have been alarmed if he had been 
a student of the market and had ob- 
served the trading position in England 
and the United States, accompanied by 
an increase in commodity prices at the 
same time when there was a heavy de- 
mand in both countries for credit. Talk 
of removing the embargo on the export 
of gold had already been heard across the 
Atlantie and from the events that fol- 
lowed it is probable that the Britisher 
had this in view and saw the desirability 


A Complete Banking Service 


The Midland Bank offers exceptional facilities for the transaction 


of banking business of every description. Together with its 
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Clydesdale Bank Ltd., and North of -Scotland Bank Ltd., Scotland 


ARNON 


market 


of the sterling dollar rate being at « 
gold parity for some months prior to 
that event, but unfortunately many 
Americans interpreted the action as 
fore-shadowing a stringent need for 
gold in domestic Britain. 

When the bank rate was raised from 
4 to 5 per cent on March 5, it had 
very. largely been discounted, but this 
was clearly designed in accord with the 
paragraph in the Cunliffe Report ot 
1918 which reads as follows: 

“We think it desirable, therefore, to 
fix the amount which should be aimed 
at as the central gold reserve, leaving 
the fiduciary issue to be settled ulti- 
mately, at such amount as can be kept 
in circulation without causing the cen- 
tral. gold reserve to fall below the 
amount so fixed. We recommend that 
the normal minimum of the central gold 
reserve to be aimed at should be, in the 
first instance, £150 millions. Until this 
amount has been reached and main- 
tained concurrently with a satisfactory 
foreign exchange position for at least 
a year, the policy of cautiously redue- 
ing the uncovered note issue should be 
followed. When reductions have been 
effected, the actual maximum fiduciary 
circulation in any year should become 
the legal maximum the following year, 
subject only to the emergency arrange- 
ments previously recommended. When 
the exchanges are working normally, on 
the basis of a minimum reserve of £150 
millions, the position should again be 
reviewed in the light of the dimensions 
of the fiduciary issue as it then exists.” 

Upon the report of the Committee 
on the Currency and Bank of England 
Note Issue, February 5, 1925, the Chan- 
cellor took the stand that then was al 
opportune time to realize their ambition 
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of reverting to gold. The national finances 
were in good condition and exchange 
had been steady with a strong under- 
tone for some time, and during the re- 
eent weeks the government had been 
accumulating the sum of no less than 
$166,000,000 for the purpose of meet- 
ing the 1925 installments on the British 
debt to America. Upon careful analysis 
it was thought that the difference be- 
tween the purchasing power parity of 
the pound and the dollar was too in- 
significant for the cost of delay and the 
complaint on the part of many that de- 
flation would follow the return to parity 
was believed to be fruitless speculation. 

As expected, the return to the gold 
parity did not function with its pre- 
war accuracy. The monetary position 
of England, however, was still at nor- 
mal because several other countries had 
not reverted to gold, there was little if 
any margin on the British foreign trade 
account, and due to an artificial situa- 
tion, the gold holdings of the Bank of 
England continued to increase as ex- 
pected. This was partly due to the re 
striction on foreign loans and largely 
to the transfer of foreign balances to 
London for exchange purposes. 

This inflow of gold would seem to in- 
dicate lower money rates and an early 
removal of restrictions, but this action 
of expanding the credit structure would 
have an unfortunate effect by increasing 
British prices, and so further increas- 
ing the less favorable trade position. 
It would also lead to the withdrawal of 
foreign money and consequently, per- 
haps higher interest rates. 

In addition, conditions in the coal in- 
dustries were unsatisfactory and the 
time of year approached as the summer 
passed when it is usual for Britishers 
to purchase dollars for autumn ship- 
ments. 

The real thing that the British need, 
as they know, is increased exports. If 
lowering the rates retards exports by 
inereased prices, their position would 
seem to become more embarrassing, but 
the gold reserve continued to increase 
and on August 6 the bank rate was 
lowered from 5 to 4% per cent. It was 
pointed out that a further reduction to 
4 per cent would not be unlikely. On 
the contrary, as history has it, before 
the war rates usually moved upward in 
the autumn, and in view of the reduced 
margin for the British foreign trade ac- 
count it seemed that the Bank of Eng- 
land rate might be increased before the 
end of autumn. On the other hand, it 
is unlikely that the rate would have 
been reduced at all unless the Bank of 
England saw its way to maintain the 
reduction throughout the autumn season. 
Second Autumn Reduction Surprises 

America 

The resumption of gold payments by 
the Bank of England last spring met 
with great opposition. Many believed 
that London would lose gold, and as a 
consequence the price of sterling would 
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decline. But, on the contrary, the gold 
reserve of the Bank of England has 
steadily increased, being at the present 
time roughly about 50 per cent more 
than when gold payments were resumed. 

During this period of increase in the 
London gold reserve, British trade has 
not improved as expected; conse- 
quently, to allow gold to accumulate in 
London and inerease domestic credit 
would only increase prices and further 
depress British industry by limiting ex- 
ports. Therefore, the second reduction 
in the bank rate this autumn, while 
traditionally unheard of, was expected 
by students of the London money mar- 
ket. The bank rate was about 1 per 
cent above the open market rate which 
was below the New York rate by 
about 1 per cent. It may also have been 
hoped that a reduction in the rate would 
stimulate business activity, but it is also 
true that London is not going to pay 
the rest of the world a premium on gold 
which will only inflate her own prices 
and discourage her exports. 


The recovery of sterling by the re- 
sumption of specie payments has had 
its effect upon British industry and 
trade. 


As Mr. J. M. Keynes has so 
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ably pointed out, the increase in the 
value of sterling was about 12 per cent, 
and clearly made it more difficult for 
foreigners to buy British goods because 
it took more foreign money to buy ster- 
ling to pay for these goods by about 
12 per cent. But the increase in ster- 
ling value also made it less expensive 
for the Britisher to buy American foods. 


Importance to America 


The reduction in the London bank 
rate, both in August and in October, 
seems a paradox to many Americans 
beeause these reductions came at times 
when American bankers and business 
men were very uneasy for fear the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks in the United States 
would increase the rates. The action 
of the Bank of England was interpreted 
by American bankers to indicate that 
an inerease in our rate was very im- 
probable and unnecessary, but the facts 
indicate just the contrary. 

When the situation is analyzed, the 
reduction in the Bank of England rate 
is logical and an increase in our bank 
rate several months ago would have been 
just as logical. Unfortunately our rates 
are raised and lowered all too often 
after the need has passed. 


s+ 


HAT the world will reach par again 

in the value of international for- 
eign trade, in the first few months of 
the coming year and has now probably 
reached par in the volume of such trade, 
is the encouraging estimate presented by 
a study of trade figures for the past 
fiscal year, made by the National For- 
eign Trade Council. 

The fifteen principal exporting na- 
tions of the world, including the United 
States, which carry on more than eighty 
per cent of the world’s export trade, 
showed a combined total of exports at 
the end of the fiscal year of 1925 of 
about $15,088,000,000. 

Comparing the present exports of 
these countries with their exports of 
1913, which amounted to $15,800,000,- 
000, their proportionate recovery is thus 
within five per cent of their 1913 volume 
of trade. Excluding the United States, 
which has made a thirty per cent ad- 
vance during the period in real trade, 
their present deficit is about eleven per 
cent from their standing in 1913. 

These figures allow for all deflation 
und are reduced to 1913 values. In 
other words, the parity now approach- 
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ENCOURAGING ESTIMATE 
ON FOREIGN TRADE 


World approaching a parity in value of 
international trade, according to figures 
compiled by Foreign Trade Council 


ing is not one in dollar values, which 
have already passed 1913 figures, but 
in bread and meat and clothing values 
adjusted to cost-of-living quotations, 
which approximate a true comparison 
with pre-war conditions. : 

The figures of the physical volume of 
trade also bear out the conclusion that 
the world is again very close to a parity. 
In its estimate for 1924 the Department 
of Commerce computed that the physi- 
cal volume of trade between the coun- 
tries of the world was ninety-six per 
cent a year, and the volume of world 
trade will thus have reached or passed 
its 1913 figures by the end of the pres- 
ent vear. 

Canada has a gain of over ninety per 
cent, Japan sixty-four per cent and 
Australia thirty-five per cent. The 
amount of gain recorded by the United 
States, over $800,000,000, is far in ex- 
cess of that of any other nation when 
reduced to 1913 values. The gain of 
Japan has been about $203,000,000; 
that of Canada $335.000.000 and that 
of Australia $120,000,000. France in- 
creased its exports from $1,328,000,000 
in 1913 to $1,650,000,000 at the end of 


Recovery al Export Trade of 15 Principal Export 


Countries Between 1913 and 1925 (fiscal year) 
1915 (Fiscial Year) Ex- 


ports Adjusted to 1913 
Values 


1913 Exports 
(1,000’s of Dollars) 
$2,484,018 

1,328,000 
3,089,353 


United States 


I SO oa So ae dere cats meta 


Great Britain 


Canada 
Australia 
India 


Argentina 


Holland and Dutch East Indies 


Poland (less Galicia) and Baltic 
States added to Russian and Ger- 


man balances 


Irish Free State added to U. K. 


balance 


*1924 


$15,833,545 
POE Ge RS 8s Ssidsicentenwvdccemee $13,349,527 


**hased on ten months, 1924-5 


$3,243,400 
1,650,000 
2,916,000 
537,840 
462,145* 
691,000 
518,500 
473,000 
1,355,000 
846,000 
526,800* 
251,000* 
122,000** 
780,000* 


+30 % 
+24 % 
— SAk% 
co, 
—34 
+94 
+ 64 


484,746 
701,580 
355,755 
315,281 
353,742 


255,000* 


305,977 416,760* 


145,000* 


$15,088,500 
$11,845,100 


the present fiseal year—a gain of $322,- 
000,000 or about twenty-five per cent. 
This is a showing that can be made by 
no other European nation. 

On the other side of the ba'ance sheet 
the world shows a net loss in real ex- 
port trade for Germany of forty-seven 
per cent; for Belgium of thirty-four 
per cent, and for Great Britain of five 
and one-half per cent. Russia, of course, 
shows the greatest loss of all with eighty- 
four per cent reduction in real export 
trade value from $783,000,000 to $122,- 
000,000. Allowing for the independent 
status of Russian, Poland and the Baltic 
States, the Russian deficit, as weighted 
to allow for these factors is still between 
fifty and sixty per cent, or still the 
heaviest loss in real trade suffered any- 
where in the world. 

The figures for this estimate are all 
figures of exports rather than of com- 
bined exports and imports, for the 
reason that the export figures give a 
more direct comparison of the varia- 
tions in the real importance of world 
trade recovery. The total of world im- 
port figures is also always between two 
and three billion dollars greater than 
that of world exports, due to the addi- 
tional freight rates and to the computa- 
tion of import prices at their slightly 
higher values in the importing coun- 
tries. 

In almost every phase of this com- 
parison the United Kingdom rises or 
falls as the world rises or falls. British 
export trade is growing at a rate of 
nine per cent, while world export trade 
is growing at about ten per cent, and 
the proportion which Great Britain now 
holds in the trade of the world which 
was 14.2 per cent in 1913 is about 15 
per cent today. The United States, on 
the other hand, has gained thirty per 
cent in world trade against a world de- 
ficit. Its export trade is now increasing 
by thirteen per cent a year, at a steadily 
larger rate than that of the rest of the 
world. The share of the United States 
in the aggregate trade of the world has 
grown from thirteen and one-half per 
cent in 1913, when it was less than that 
of Great Britain, to more than eighteen 
per cent at the present time. 

In spite of the fact that China’s re 
cent losses in trade have diverted atten- 
tion from that country, it is interesting 
to note that China’s latest export figures 
still show an actual gain over 1913 of 
thirty-seven per cent, with an aggregate 
surplus for 1924 of over $100,000,000 


. greater than 1913. The preliminary es- 


timates for the present year, however, 
show that disturbed conditions in China 
are materially reducing that surplus. 


Houston, Texas will establish the first 
labor bank south of St. Louis and west 
of Birmingham, Alabama. State Senator 
Charles Murphy is one of the organizers 
and will become the first president of 
the institution. It will have a capital 
of $110,000. 








A BIG INCREASE IN 
FOREIGN TRAVEL 


H“4L¥ a billion dollars! 

This huge amount, according to 
the U. S. Department of Commeree, rep- 
resents the annual expenditure of 
Americans in foreign travel. The ex- 
penditure of such great sums on any 
single activity is of grave interest to 
bankers, and in discussing this phenom- 
enon, Frederick P. Small, president 
of the American Express Company, 
says: 

“The outstanding fact about tourists’ 
expenditures is that all this money is 
American money. Of course, not all 
of the half billion dollars spent by 
Americans every year in foreign travel 
is actually taken out of the country, 
for a substantial portion of it repre- 
sents payments for steamship accommo- 
dations, most of which is paid outright 
before leaving. 

“Very large sums, however, are taken 
abroad, chiefly in the form of travelers’ 
cheques and letters of credit, and it is 
here that the banker who is on the alert 
for more business will see his opportu- 
nity. Two travelers’ cheques out of 
every five sold are now cashed abroad, 
although their use for domestic travel 
has increased enormously in the past 
few years. The traveler in the United 
States is coming more and more to real- 
ize that the few cents which travelers’ 
cheques cost is a very small charge for 
insurance on his vacation funds. 

“Tn the field of foreign travel, two 
interesting tendencies are observable 
since the war. One is the enormous 
growth of the eruise-tour, and the other 
is growth of travel in what was once 
the off-season, winter. 

“The cruise-tour, by which is meant 
the taking of a vessel off her regular 
run to send her over a special and pri- 
marily sightseeing itinerary, dates prac- 
tically from the end of the War. Be- 
fore 1920 only a few such cruises had 
been attempted. 

“During the war there had been, of 
course, little opportunity or desire to 
travel for pleasure, and when in 1902, 
the question of chartering a ship for a 
cruise of the Mediterranean was con- 
sidered, it was felt that the task of fill- 
ing an entire ship was too much for any 
one organization, and as a result the 
ship was shared by two travel agencies. 

“Contrast that with the situation to- 
day. During the approaching winter, 
no less than seven ocean liners will cir- 
cumnavigate the globe, each with 400 
or 500 tourists aboard. Ten cruise- 
tours will visit the West Indies and 
three South America, while there will 
also be 12 special cruises of the Medi- 
terranean. In addition is offered a 
unique African cruise intended to appeal 
especially to the experienced traveler, 
going down the eastern shore of South 
America, crossing the South Atlantic, 
visiting Cape Town and several places 
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along the east coast of Africa, and re- 
turning by way of the Red Sea, the 
Suez Canal, the Mediterranean, and the 
Azores.” 

Huge Insurance Business 

In addition to savings bank deposits 
and home investments, the American 
people bought and paid for new life 
insurance protection to the amount of 
more than five billion dollars during the 
first six months of 1925. 

Statisticians of the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company have computed figures, 
allowing $25 as the average premium 
for each $1,000, which is conservative, 
and have shown that this additional 
thrift amounted to more than $130,000,- 
000, or $21,666,666.66 of savings for 
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each month. 

In 1924, the American people saved 
and paid as premiums for the year $2,- 
220,000,000 on the sixty-five billions of 
insurance in foree on the books of 251 
companies. 


Sets up Accounting Control Department 

Harris Creech, president of the Cleve- 
land Trust Company, has announced 
the establishment of a new department 
of accounting control, with A. A. Deni- 
son, formerly assistant vice president, 
in charge as comptroller. M. F. Kearns, 
formerly assistant treasurer, and Charles 
D. Gable were named assistant comp- 
trollers. The department will have full 


charge of the accounting methods of 
the bank. 
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Hon. WILLIAM PEMBER REEVES, Chairman. 
HENRY F. FRESHWATER, Esq. 
SIR AUSTIN E. HARRIS, K.B.E. 
LINDSAY ERIC SMITH, Esq. 

SIR JAMES H. B. COATES (Honorary Director). 


The Bank issues DRAFTS and LETTERS OF CREDIT, makes Telegraphic 
Transfers, opens Current Accounts, negociates and collects Bills of Exchange. 


ROBERT LOGAN, Esq. 
Hon. SIR ARTHUR M. MYERS, 
J. B. REID, Esq. 


Receives Deposits of £50 and upwards for fixed periods at rates to be 
ascertained on application, and conducts every other description of banking 


business. 
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Head Office: 
LONDON, E.C. 3. 


2 Over 1,650 Offices in England & 
ales, and several in India, 
Burmah and Egypt. 


(3lst December, 1924.) ($5=£1,) 
DEPOSITS, &c. $1,7707,171,660 
ADVANCES, &c. $823,571,655 


The Bank has Agents and 

Correspondents throughout the 

British Empire and in all parts 

of the World, and is closely 

associated with the following 
Banks :— 


The National Bank of Scotland Ltd. 


Basak of London & South America Ltd. 
Lieyds & National Provincial Foreign Ban‘ Ltd. 


Manager, ARTHUR WILLIS. 


A PURCHASING SYSTEM THAT 
REDUCES BANK COSTS 
(Continued from page 25) 
division at the warehouse for filling. 
The requisition having been filled, the 
original is returned to the purchasing 
department and the delivery memo ac- 
companies the package of supplies. 
Upon receipt of the original, the pur- 
chasing department compares it with 
the auditor’s copy which it has retained, 
and checks the items for any change in 
quantity. The auditor’s copy is then 
priced and sent to the auditing depart- 
ment for charge to the branch or head 
office which ordered the supplies. The 
delivery memo accompanying the sup- 
plies enables the branch office manager, 
or the clerk, to identify the supplies by 
comparing it with his copy of the req- 

isition. 

While the bank has standardized 
most of its supplies, now and then req- 
uisitions are received for articles not in 
stock. This calls for a special purchase 
through a purehase order, and the goods 
are delivered to the warehouse to ap- 
ply on the requisition. 


All requisitions are.carefully serutin- 


ized for errors in description and over- 
ordering of quantities. In ease of in- 
sufficient information or failure prop- 
erly to describe the material needed, 
the requisition is returned to its maker 
for the necessary details. 


Branch offices are required to antici- 
pate their immediate future needs in 
order that deliveries can be made weekly 


in conjunction with the schedule of the 
delivery truck. 

A eareful card record of stock is kept 
up to date. These cards -are posted 
daily from reports of goods received 
at the warehouse and from the distribu- 
tion of supplies as shown by the req- 
usitions. This system acts as a per- 
petual inventory, recording accurately 
the disposition of all supplies and mak- 
ing possible the working off of stock to 
advantage. 

Delivery and Handling 

A motor truck delivers all supplies 
from the warehouse. Following a 
schedule, the truck makes two trips each 
morning to the head office. Each after- 
noon’s delivery is assigned to a different 
group of branches, and in this way there 
is a weekly delivery to each of the forty- 
three offices. The system has worked 
out satisfactorily, and it is seldom that 
a special trip must be made to any one 
branch to fulfill a belated demand for 
supplies. It is an interesting fact that 
our truck covers over twelve thousand 
miles annually to maintain this service, 
and has carried tons of supplies with- 
out loss or accident. 

Requisitions are filled daily as re- 
ceived from the purchasing department 
and .put away in delivery boxes, all 
marked and numbered for each branch; 
and these boxes containing the accumu- 
lated supplies are then delivered to the 
branches according to the scheduled 
dates. 

All branches are numbered and 
printed matter, including checks for 
each branch earries the proper number. 
It has been found that through this 
system supplies can be checked and kept 
track of easily. 

The stockkeeper is obliged to make 
a daily report to the purchasing depart- 
ment of all supplies received at the 
warehouse. (See illustration.) In ad- 
dition, all copies of purchase orders are 
sent to him. He signs these, on re- 
ceipt of the goods, and returns them to 
the department. In calling for sup- 
plies to replenish stock, he uses a stock 
order report Minimum quantities 
have been placed on most of the stock 
supplies, as a guide for re-ordering. 

If goods are returned by branches, 
the stockkeeper lists them on a credit 
memorandum blank, and this is put 
through by the department to allow 
credit to the branch. 

The equipment for storing supplies 
is composed largely of many sections 
of steel shelving, arranged in rows and 
divided into bins open on both sides. 
Printed matter bearing form numbers, 
is arranged in numerical order wherever 
possible, to facilitate the prompt filling 
of requisitions. All bins are labelled 
numerically and a card index is kept 
of all forms, in addition to the bin 
number. Floor trucks are used for 
picking up supplies from the bins. All 
packages are wrapped neatly and care 
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fully labelled before delivery, and the 
delivery memorandum of the requisition 
accompanies the package in each ease. 
It has been found that attention to de- 
tails in the matter of preparing supplies 
for delivery has resulted in the avoid- 
ance of waste and spoilage and in the 
safe delivery of the material. 
Checking and Payment 

Not the least important duty of the 
purchasing department is the careful 
checking of all invoices received before 
they are finally approved for payment. 
Invoices are checked for price from the 
copy of the order and for quantity from 
records received from the stockkeeper, 
besides being checked’ against the items 
appearing on the purchase order card. 
Shortages, substitutions and _ inferior 
material are all carefully noted and ad- 
justed by the invoice clerk, before the 
invoice is ready for approval of the 
purchasing agent. Payments of invoices 
are made in the auditing department. 
A record of all invoices received is main- 
tained on the card form shown in the 
illustration. This also shows the date 
of forwarding the invoice to the auditor 
for payment. 

Invoices received during the month 
are checked and prepared for payment 
so that payments are usually made be- 
tween the first and the tenth of the 
following month. On many invoices, 
however, a discount of two per cent is 
taken by paying them within ten days 
of date of bill. Discounting of bills 
should always be done whenever these 
terms can be obtained as it leads to 
savings not otherwise secured. 





SCHOOL SAVINGS SHOW 
RAPID GROWTH 


School savings in the United States 
for the year 1924-1925 increased in ag- 
gregate bank balances by five and a half 
million dollars, with a growth of 630,000 
in the total number of pupils partiei- 
pating. 

During the year closing June 30, 1925, 
the number of reporting school savings 
systems increased from 583, which em- 
braced 742 districts, to 760, whieh em- 
braces 1,557 districts; the number of 
schools from 9,080 to 10,163; the num- 
her of pupils enrolled in schools having 
savings systems from 3,095,012 to 3,848,- 
632; participants from 2,236,326 to 
2,869,497; the deposits from $14,991,- 
535.40 to $16,961,560.72; and the bank 
balances from $20,435,144.64 to $25,- 
913,531.15. 

The number of schools having savings 
systems 11.9 per cent; the enrollment 
of pupils in distriets having school sav- 
ings increased 24.3 per cent; pupil par- 
ticipation increased 28.3 per cent; de- 
posits increased 13.1 per cent, and school 
balances 26.8 per cent. 


Chevrolet Production Increases 
Sustained demand and a growing list 
of unfilled orders has caused the Chev- 
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Accurate 


From a cleverly camouflaged 
emplacement, a battery roars. An 
observer in a plane watches in- 
tently. He pricks on his map the 
exact spot where the shells fall. 
Then he taps out a wireless mes- 
sage of this “pin-point.” The bat- 
tery commander locates it on his 
map! The burst fell 14 yards 
north and 18 yards west. The 
guns are resighted. This time the 
aim is exact! 


The report of fliers on “Arrtil- 
lery Observation” must be true 
—to a yard! Only maps—accu- 
rate to a yard—make such exacti- 
tude possible. 


This is the accuracy that you 
find in every RAND M¢NALLY 
map, globe, atlas! When they 
show you that here is oil—that 








to a yard 


there an automobile road turns 
to the left—you can bank on the 
exactitude of the information. 


In every home there should be a 
RAND ME&NALLY atlas and globe. 
Youth needs them to grasp the 
meaning and co-ordinate the 
countless new thoughts that every 
day of school brings forth. Every- 
body needs them to visualize and 
truly understand the vast mass of 
important events in the daily news. 


RAND M©¢NALLY maps are 
adapted forevery purpose. There 
are auto road maps, mileage maps, 
radio maps, indexed pocket maps, 
commercial maps, language maps, 
school maps. You can always buy 
RAND M&NALLY maps at all high- 
class stationers. Ask for them 
particularly by name. 


Ranp MENALLY & GOMPANY 
Map Headquarters 


536 S. Clark Street, — 


Branches: Washington 
rolet Motor Company to increase heavily 
its production schedule during the fall 
months. 

The schedule revision involves an in- 
crease of more than 16 per cent over 
the production program originally 
planned for September. The new 
schedule calls for 53,165 motor ears and 
trucks in September, a Chevrolet record 
for that month and only 3,078 less than 
the highest production month in the 
history of the company. 

The company which recently made its 
two-millionth ear, attained during 
August a greater production thus far 
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. San Francisco 





* 370 Madison ann New York 
- Los Angele: 


Reed’s Master Plan 


EMPHATICALLY 
BETTER 
ADVERTISING 


PM. REED 
cone. 


for 1925 than the entire production of 
1924, 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements will be accepted under this 
heading at FIVE CENTS per word, signa- 
tures, address, name and heading to be 
counted. Send cash with your order. 
Answers addressed care of the BANKERS 
Montaty will be forwarded promptly. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA BANKS 


Correspondence invited from Bankers desir- 
ing to buy control in California. SANDERS- 
McCULLOCH CO., Bank Brokers, Suite 1005 


Story Bldg., Los Angeles. t.f. 





BANK ADVERTISING 


Representative for Chicago territory wanted 
by agency of national reputation spec ializing in 
Bank and Trust advertising. Opportunity for 
man capable of selling high grade syndicate or 
special service. Drawing account and commis 
sion. Give experience and references in confi- 
dence. Address, Herbert Flint, Room 502-7 
Hanover Street, New York. 11*-1 ti. 





WANTED 


Manager for newly organized Trust and Bond 
Department of National Bank in city of 40,000 
near Chicago. Give age, full information as to 
training and experience, and present salary, in 
first letter. All replies treated in strict confi- 
dence. Addréss, Box 500, c/o BANKERS 


MonTHLY, 536 South Clark St., ——- oan 
*-1 ti. 


SITUATION WANTED 


-? University graduate, five years in 
U. S. Principal languages, Hungarian, German, 
Slovek. Understands Serbo Croat, Polish, Bo 
hemian, Russian, Bulgarian. Continuously em- 
ployed with foreign remittance and _ steamship 
ticket agency. Seeking suitable steady position 
at $200 monthly. M. Hirschfeld, 11 Campau 
Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 11-1 ti. 


WANTED 
Position as paying teller with growing bank 
in middle west. good references. Address ‘‘Ex- 


perience,” c/o BANKERS MONTHLY, 536 S. Clark 
St., Chicago, Il. 11*-1 ti. 


WANTED 


Position in bank by married man, 26 years 
of age, with seven years experience. Can give 
good references. Address Box 15, c /o BANKERS 
MONTHLY, 536 S. Clark St., a, om 

-1l ti. 








FOR SALE 
Marble and Mahogany Fixtures 


Marble fixtures with top of mahogany, twelve 
teller windows, sixteen feet of officers space, 
presidents office and ladies reception, all mahog- 
any. Mahogany desks and tables. Delivery 
about December 1st. Address, First National 
Bank, Hammond, Ind. 11-1 ti. 


FOR SALE 


Two Burroughs Bookkeeping Machines. In 
good order. Price reasonable. R. E. Waldo, 
Union Trust Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 11*-1 ti. 


Safes—Burglar and fireproof, Secondhand, 
every size, style and make. Cheap. John 
Murray, 126 E. Pearl St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


4*-12 ti. 





FROM BANK CLERK TO CASHIER is 

a step which requires study as well as ex- 
perience. Our Home Study Course in Banking 
prepares you for the position higher up. Write 
for catalog. AMERICAN SCHOOL OF FI- 
NANCE, 107 McLene Blidg., Columbus, «ny 
9*-t.f. 








PATENTS 
Bankers and Attorneys having clients who 
wish to patent inventions are invited to write 
for particulars and terms. 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, 644 
G Street, N. W., Washington, D 6*-12 ti. 


PRINTING 


Omaha Printing Company, 13th and Farnam 
Sts., Omaha, U. S. A. Lithographers, Embossers, 
Stationers, Office Furniture. 6*-12 ti. 
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BANKERS MONTHLY for 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912. 


Of THE BANKERS MONTHLY, published monthly 
at Chicago, Illinois, for October 1, 1925. 
STATE OF ILLINOIS ) 

COUNTY OF COOK 5 ** 


Before me a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
A. ©. MePhail, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Editor of THE BANKERS MONTHLY and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circula- 
tion), ete., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in sec- 
tion 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, Rand M¢Nally & 
Company, 536 8S. Clark St., Chicago, Illinois; 
Editor, A. C. MePhail, 536 SS. Clark St., 
Chicago, Illinois; Managing Editor, A, C. Me- 
Phail, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Illinois; 
Business Manager, A. C. McPhail, 536 S. Clark 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 

2. That the owner is: (If the publication 
is owned by an individual his name and address, 
or if owned by more than one individual the 
name and address of each should be given 
below; if the publication is owned by a cor- 
poration the name of the corporation and the 
names and addresses of the stockholders owning 
or holding one per cent .or more of the total 
amount of stock should be given.) 


Rand M¢Nally & Company—a corporation. 


Harry B. Clow and Andrew F. W. M¢Nally, 
Trustees of Estate of Andrew M¢Nall;, deceased, 
536-538 South Clark St., Chicago; H. B. Clow, 
60 Scott St., Chicago; Andrew F. W. M¢Nally, 
536-538 South Clark Street, Chicago; Estate 
of James M¢€Nally, deceased, 536-538 South 
Clark Street, Chicago; Sabina R. Arnold, West- 
ern Springs, Ill; Mrs. Wm. H. Milchsack, 
331 Center St., Nazareth, Pa.; Mrs Clara M. 
Hohl, 5 Edgewood Park, New Rochelle, N. Y.; 
Mrs. June P. M. Chapin, care Whitney Central 
National Bank, New Orleans, La.; Mary A. B. 
MacKenzie, 140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago; 
E. C. Buehring, 536-538 South Clark St., 
Chicago; Jessie Hessert, 547 Fullerton Park- 
way, Chicago; Eleanor V. M¢Nally, 1041 Judson 
Ave., Evanston, Ill. ; Julia Hessert, 219 Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago; F. D. Payne, 3631 
Bosworth Ave., Chicago; Louise P. Bunts, 
550 Surf Street, Chicago. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state). None that I know of. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements émbrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a canacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or o.her securities than as so stated by him. 


5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is (This informa- 
tion is required from daily publications only). 


A. C. McPualL, Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th 


day of September, 1925. 


M. J. STANTON, 


Notary Public. 


[SEAL] 
My commission expires December 9, 1926. 
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